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“The Aztec,” “The New Yorker,” “The. 
Toltec” and “The Mayan” are four sound 
reasons why day after day more people 
prefer to travel by American DC-6 Flag- 
ships. 


There is nothing as luxurious and modern. 
as the DC-6 Flagships, with their incom- 
parable comfort of airconditioned cabine, 
exquisite meals aboard, soft and spacious 
seats and big picture windows te fully 
enjoy the scenic beauty along their route. 


On your next trip, remember that these. 
four Flagships signify the best medium 
of transport between Mexico City, United 
States and Canada, and that American is 
the first airline in this country to establish 
DC-6 service. For reservations, call 
American Airlines or your travel agent 
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When it comes to Service Needs for your 
Chevrolet there is only One place to go... your 
Authorized Chevrolet serviceman. Why? Because 
his ears are always open to hear the problems 
concerning your Chevrolet, and at the same time 
his Eyes are open to check any other need you 
may have, thereby saving you time and money 
in the future. By his factory training and long 
years of experience he not only finds your trouble, 
but also makes the proper adjustments so as to 
assure you a minimum in future maintenance 
costs. 


Your Chevrolet Serviceman is located at: 


Autos Universales, S.A. Gran Motors, S. A. Durkin Motors, S. A. Proveedora de Autos, S. A. 
Sullivan No. 151 P.delaReforma253 Av. Insurgentes 1106 Dr, Andrade and Dr. Navarro 
16-56-42 35-31-39 14-90-00 35-46-46 23-00-31 12-16-91 36-35-46 
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relax and enjoy life! With its 365 days of sunshine, swimming, wa- 


ter skiing. fishing, luxuriously appointed hotels, delicious cuisines, splendid 
nightclubs, racetrack thrills, fronton, bull fights, popular fiestas, marvelous 
landscapes, outdoor sports and attractions of every kind, Mexico offers you 


more than any other country. 


You will find your vacation in Mexico will cost less and, what's 


more, you are never too far from home 
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Come to Mexico, by train, by plane or in your own car. Plan now 


to visit Mexico... for the gayest, most stimulating, most glorious vacation 


For further information, write to 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 


Avenida Juarez 89 México, City, México 


Cable address: DI-GE-TUR 
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VISITORS IN MEXICO: 


Carry back with you the most memorable 
souvenir of your Mexican Visit 


Subscribe to. 
-Mexican Life 


Mexico's Monthly Review 
Now in-its 27th year of publication. 


A subscription to this unique magazine-the oldest and finest of its 
kind in all Latin America- will renew your Mexican impressions each month 
as well as contribute a great deal toward your knowledge of this country. 


Use the coupon below and multiply your enjoyment of Mexicc, 


Rates: in U.S. A. or Canada - Two Dollars 50 cents for one year, In 
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When the Rains Come 


N MEXICO the summer months are those of the 
rainy season. Each day, the clouds gather through 
the morning and empty themselves in the after- 
noon, dischanging their liquid cargo over a thirsty 

soil. It is a season of lush vegetation, a period when 
the land exuberantly comes to life, recunerates its 
vital moisture and stores it for the arid months that 
lay ahead. An abundant rainy season means plen- 
teous crops and grazing lands; it bespeaks a year of 
abundance. But in the city a torrential season may 
create serious hardships and problems. 

Thousands of years ago, before a city grew up 
in the Valley of Mexico, this valley was a vast lake, 
fed by countless streams flowing down from the moun- 
tains. A group of small islands rose from this lake. 
Tenochtitlan, the city conquered by the Spaniards, 
occupied these islands. During the past four centu- 
ries, in order to provide space for a city in continuous 
growth, the lake has been almost entirely drained, and 
the islands have been merged into a single extensive 
terrain. The draining of the lake has, however, affee- 
ted only its surface, while its bottom remains under- 
reath the thin crust of soil, comprising a depth of 
three thousand feet of mud, 

This peculiar subsoil, providing a shock-absorbing 
cushion spares the city from grave damage on oeca- 
sions of earthquake accounts for the instability of 
building foundations and the flooded streets during 
the season of rains. It is because of this pliable and 
unfirm subsoil that the unusually heavy rains this 
year have caused veritable inundations, lending a Ve- 
nicelike aspect to numerous streets in various zones of 
the city, and causin gserious damage and destruction. 

These floods have revealed the full extent of the 
danger confronted by this city and have impelled its 
authorities to seek means that may avert it. As an im- 
mediate measure, plans are being formulated to mo- 
dernize, as far as it is possible, the drainage system 
throughout the most vulnerable areas. This might les- 
sen the danger for the time being, though it eannot 
eliminate it permanently. The final and permanent 
solution of the problem appears, in fact, to be almost 
impossible, due to the fact that the ground level of 
the Citv of Mexico is subject to a continuous process 
of sinking. 

And because the degree of this sinking, estimated 
af an average of twelve inches a vear, is not uniform, 
heing ereater in some sections and lesser in others, 
the underrronnd installations of tubing get out of 
their proper alignment and aequire an undulated eour- 
se, which imnedes the free passage of drainage. Hen- 
ce, the fordamental problem is that of finding the 
means which mav retard or nrevent the further sink- 
ing of the ground level: and this indeed is a problem of 
vast dimensions. A rational approach to this problem 


requires, first of all, a full comprehension of the ba- 
sie cause, and this comprehension is likely to lead us 
tu pessimistic conclusions. 


That the city is sinking is an obvious fact. The 
sidewalks crack and erumple, rise in bulges or recede ; 
the new tall structures built over deep pile founda- 
tions seem to be growing higher because the street- 
level in their vicinity descends; the old Colonial strue- 
tures. churches and palaces, are perceptibly settling 
deeper into the ground and their walls are gathering 
fissures, while nearly everywhere the surface of streets 
rises or falls along their length. 

That this sinking is due to the peculiar subsoil 
formation—as unique as the history of this city itself 

-is also an obvious fact. This formation consists of 
watery mud, whose content is 85 percent water and 
15 percent dirt. with occasional alternating strata of 
sand. It is very odd, to be sure, that this peculiar 
yielding and unstable formation has been able-thus far 
to support the inealeulable aggregate weight of this 
extensive metropolis. 

Devoid of rock or any solid matter, this forma- 
tion can preserve its capacity for supporting great 
weight so long as it preserves its original consistency, 
or, in other words, so long as the mud does not thiek- 
en due to diminution of water content or to compres- 
sion resulting from an unduly heavy weight placed 
over a given location. Unfortunately, however, the 
water content has been diminishing throughout various 
centuries, with the gradual drying up of the Texeoco 
Lake, and especially during more recent years, due 
te the extensive drainage operations in the Valley of 
Mexico, which have included the almost complete 
drainage of the Texcoco basin. and the extraction of 
water from the ground underlying Mexieo City by 
thousands of artesian wells. 

Such continuous depletion of water has materially 
altered the subsoil formation of the city, causing it to 
thicken. to become more compact. and to settle down- 
ward. The city, resting over such a subsoil. is thus 
descending over its entire level. Added to this deple- 
tion of liquid, the city’s vertieal growth, the recent 
erection of numerous many-storied buildings, many of 
which have heen raised upon inadeouately planned 
foundations, has further aggravated the sinking pro- 
cess. 

These are the basie canses of the grave problem. 
liow this problem may he effectively confronted, how. 
in other words, the altered subsoil of the Valley of 
Mexieo may be changed hack to its original content : 
how the eity mav go on floating safely over its mud- 
hed as it has during four hundred years, is a riddle of 
seienee, a ehallence and test for government resour- 
eefulness and engineering skill. 
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The Hidden Nunnery 


UEBLA is a city of a hundred moods and tenses, 
a distinctly new one of which revealed itself dur- 
ing each successive walk about the town. For 
days it baffled me in trying to make some cohe- 
rent estimate of its bewildering panorama, often color- 
fully grandiose and, in a half score instances at least, 
dramatically important. It was as though all the ouat- 
standing designs for Mexico had been skillfully jig- 
sawed and the principal pieces Jett lying in or around 
Puebla. Certainly no Seeker of the Truth in Mexico 
could afford to leave Puebla out of his itinerary. Its 
population is more than one hundred thousand. 

Of the many ‘‘features’’ that should be explored 
in this City, the Hidden Nunnery will stand out vividly 
perhaps more than anything else in the memory of eve- 
ry visitor. 

On a quiet street, just beyond the great and grand 
Chureh of San José—built as a rival to the magnifi- 
cent cathedral—we enter a simple house not unlike 
a score of others to be found on both sides of the 
street. Nobody knew very much about it, save that 
by reputation it was a ‘‘boardinghouse.”’ Neighbors 
respected the patio idea and minded their own busi- 
ness. There were many visitors who came and went, 
but few seemed to be either boarders or lodgers. How- 
ever, much food and merchandise were consumed, of- 
ten delivered at unearthly hours, For generations, a 
rumor had gone about that it was a Ilouse of Mystery. 
Some persons swore that they had heard the notes of 
# piano and beautiful voices. This was denied by 
others who had often been in the house and seen no 
piano or persons who might have beautiful voices. A 
few oldtimers still recollected when the house had 
heen an adjunct of the adjoining church, serving as a 
convent. But the religious house with all the nuns 
had disappeared in 1857, or thereabouts, when all re- 
ligious orders had been abolished and dispersed. The 


Water Color. By Ruth Van Sickle Ford. 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


‘voices’? heard were no doubt a miraculous revisita- 
tion, so common in Mexican Church annals. This par- 
ticular nunnery of Santa Monica had been notorious 
for its severity. Only the hardiest religioas could en- 
dure its hardships. Novices were given a year in which 
to qualify for almost fanatical and Spartan practices. 
When they finally took the vow they disappeared for- 
ever from the world, the flesh and possibly the devil. 
‘his was the legend of the Convent of Santa Monica 
that had disappeared nearly a century before, 

At this point, a latter-day legend appears in real 
lite that well-nigh surpasses many of the most ineredi- 
ble legends of both Old and New Mexico. It seems 
that the Government had long been suspicious of the 
mysterious ‘‘boardinghouse,’’ but all efforts to ferret 
cut its secret had been thwarted by aquelly zealous 
Catholies in the nearly one hundred per cent Catholic 
luebla. An anti-Catholic chief of detectives devoted 
himself to the task. With a workman spy he came and 
searched the house many times. Jle was invited to 
break bread one day with the simple people who lived 
there. Seated in the small dining room, his eye fell 
upon a push button partially concealed by the molding. 
Ile pressed it. The entire back of the china closet set 
in the back wall of the room slowly swung open re- 
vealing an inner chamber where a stern-faced abbess 
sat before a desk. The jig was up. A full-fledged for- 
hidden nunnery that had never ceased to function for 
practically four hundred years, had been unearthed on 
May 20, 1934. The owners of the property were impri- 
soned, the property confiscated and the entire order, 
consisting of fifty-six nuns, was held under arrest with- 
in the underground convent pending trial. Nearly all 
of them escaped during the night and are said to have 
heen harbored by stanch Catholie families at the risk 
of property confiscation, fine and imprisonment. Some 
say that they entered one of the other alleged ‘‘hidden 
convents’? in Puebla. A gentleman informed me that 
it was all nonsense about the authorities not knowing 
of the Hidden Nunnery’s existence. The secret police 
knew the identity of every foot of space in Puebla. 

And so we, too, step up and over the threshold 
of the closet—the shelves and dishes having been lift- 
ed out—into the Hidden Convent. We are in the ab- 
bess’s ‘‘office,’? a severe thick-walled room with a 
single window; a row of religious books, a erueifix 
and a prie-dieu. A sleeping chamber, boards for a mat- 
tress on the narrow cot, a crown of thorns for peni- 
tence, hanging with the black habit and rosary just 
where the religious left it in her flight. A series of 
former cells, now filled with examples of the exquisite 
handiwork of the nuns. At the end is a blank wall 
with a crowned Virgin on a broad pedestal. One side 
of the pedestal is lifted away, disclosing a dark hole 
less than three feet square. The broad tiles of the floor 
are worn smooth where the nuns crept through ‘nto 
the convent proper. We follow suit. We find ourselves 
in a long, narrow chapel. There is a beneh for each 
nun, a plain black wooden eross behind it on which 
hangs a crown of thorns and a knotted rope lash to 
be used in flogging one another as they moved on their 
hnees toward the Altar of Penitence, carrying the 
heavy cross, the crown pressed eruelly over the brow. 
The heart of Bishop Fernandez Santa Cruz is among 
the ghastly relies that ornament the altar. Under it is 
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The Open Door 


OMETIMES when the daily paper is a little too 
much for me, I turn to memories of the Mexican 
village where I once spent several months much 
as another person might turn to opiates. And 

sometimes I imagine myself taking certain groups of 
public figures there with me, although in truth I know 
most of them to be too case-hardened to benefit. More- 
over, they would poison the atmosphere. 

Until the road was put through from the main 
highway a few years ago, no wheeled vehicle had ever 
rolled over the town’s steep and rocky streets, which 
are almost as frightening as the Hoffmanesque moun- 
tains to the north and south; most of the town still 
knows only hoofs and human feet. The greater part 
of its food and drink grows within walking distance; 
yes, ‘‘drink grows,’’ because their pulque and mescal 
is distilled from the maguey cactus. There are no 
hotels and, consequently, few tourists. Among its 3500 
people there are no cinemas, only one telephone, two 
radios, and four phonographs. For amusement the 
natives organize fiestas. 


By Fidel Figueroa. 


By Herbert J. Manghem 


The simplicity of its life is exemplified in its law 
enforcement. The police system consists of a few de- 
puties appointed by the mayor, farmers not busy at 
the moment who can persuade physically. They seek 
out belligerent inebriates and, if they subdue them, 
bring them in to be fined a few pesos, enough to pay 
the deputies’ fees. The culprits may be deputized 
themselves when they are sober and win back their 
pesos. The system is completely satisfactory to every- 
body in and out of the government, and just about 
defines the limits of the loeal law-making and break- 
ing. Aside from a little juvenile pilfering, there js 
apparently no thievery. 


* 


I returned one day from a trip to Mexico City 
to find my front door standing open. Six times in 
places as widely separated as New York, Chicago, Ca- 
lifornia, and Cuernavaca my living quarters have been 
broken into and robbed. It is as if some gang follows 
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I sagged. It had happened again, I thought. 

A pool of water inside the door probably had blown 
in during the previous day’s rain. I cigaret stub on 
the tloor made me feel no gayer, as [ do not smoke. 
1 went directly to the box of hand-wrought silver I 
bad purchased for a friend. It was safe. My portable 
untouched. The blankets were still on my bed. 

I sat down while I recollected how to breathe. Only 
then did I notice something missing—a basket of corn 
my landlady had stored in a corner of the inner room. 
Evidently one of her family had come after it and 
in leaving had not slammed the door hard enough to 
make the Yale lock catch. The cigaret stub would 
be her son’s, a 

While thinking this out, | heard a voice in the 
street saying, **Yes, he’s home.’’ 

It was my neighbor, Concepcion. *‘‘Sefor,’’ she 
asked with genuine interest, ‘‘why did you leave your 
door open?”’ 

didn't,’ I replied. long has it been 
open 

“Three days.’ 

could only repeat, ‘‘Three days!"’ 

“IT went in with a eandle last night,’’ she said. 
“Ll was afraid you might be dead.’’ 

not,’’ I assured her. 

She had come in to see whether | was all right, 
but she had not elosed my door, The villagers mind 
their own business. If the gringo desired to leave his 
door open when he went on his periodic gadabouts, 
doubtless he had his own reasons. Didn’t he leave 
his window open all night every night? Only the angels 
in heaven knew why! 

I crossed the plaza to tell Mariquita I would want 
supper. Her two-room adobe house with its red-tile 
root and dirt floor sheltered a cousin’s family in the 
spare room. In her own room she fed from three to 
a dozen boarders every day and sold countless tortillas. 

The cousin stepped into her doorway, and the wo- 
man helper looked up expectantly from the peas she 
was hulling. [ sat on a polished ciruela stump and 
relaxed, prepared to catch up with my duties. Mari- 
quita’s house is the equivalent of the village gazette. 
Everybody who crosses the threshold is both reporter 
and subseriber. 
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me around the world, So, when I saw the open door, | 


By David Morton 


OW, at the noon’s high hour, 
Time’s wheel being stopped and still, 
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1 decided to save my story of the open door until 
the conversation started to lag. 

The atmosphere was comforting. Mariquita is an 
Indian version of my maternal grandmother; she and 
her cousin have a dignity that is notable even in a 
town whose inhabitants are famous for their stately 
bearing. A hen and her chicks made satisfied sounds 
in a box in one corner. Mariquita stirred a fragrant 
stew on a charcoal burning stove made of adobe. 
Earthenware pots and pitchers of many sizes hung 
from nails in the wall behind the stove. Shelves against 
one wall held the dishes and staples. Baskets and bags 
woven of maguey fiber hanging on wire hooks suspend- 
ed from the rafters kept the food from the eat, dog, 
and chickens. In spite of the great number of articles 
in the small room, the effeet was cozy rather ihan 
cluttered. 

When the women had related the three days’ 
news, I told them of the open door. They clucked sym- 
pathetically, **Malo! Malo!’’ Bad! Bad! 

“*T never hear of robberies in this town,’’ [ remark- 
ed, 

‘*No,’’ said Mariquita, ‘‘there is no stealing here. 

“That is not true in many places,’’ I said, and told 
them what had happened to me in Cuernavaca, New 
York, Chicago, and California, 

‘““We don’t have anything like that here,’ 
Mariquita thankfully. 

She sampled the stew and stirred in a pinch of 
chili—not too much, because the gringo doesn’t Jike 
chili. 

**Not now,’ she amended, She held the ladle over 
the pot while she turned to gaze out the doorway. ‘‘A 
few years ago there was. Then there were some bad 
men who used to go out on dark nights rifling houses 
and corrals. But some of the good men of the town 
got together and killed the bad men, and since then 
there has been no stealing.’’ 

I held my breath while that sunk in. 

| thought of the wranglings and pomposities of 
Congress, the mounting tomes and tomes of national, 
state and local laws, the complicated and often seif- 
impeding machinery for enforcing them. Of eourse 
we could not take over the system of this Indian 
village bodily. But, gentlemen, couldn’t we just sort 
of slightly expose ourselves to it? 


’ 


said 


The bland, enormous sky 
Leans over the green hill, 


‘vo contemplate the flower. 


The troubled man, hard by, 


Gives over, in this hour, 
And has but the sky’s will 
‘Lo bend above the flower, 


Ac though the mind were sky. 
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The Fortress Monasteries: 1521-1600 


FTER THE coming of the Spaniards the first 
A architecture in Mexico was Gothic. That may 
be a surprise to people who associate the Con- 
quest with the blooming of the Renaissance 
in the form of the Plateresque, or ‘‘silversmith work’’; 
cr who have seen in pictures only a multitude of do- 
mes, elaborately decorated church entrances, and more 
elaborately decorated and gilded altars; or who have 
happened to read, in the thickest of guidebooks on the 
country, regarding the two finest Gothic vaulted chur- 
ches in Mexico, of one that ‘‘Renaissance forms predo- 
minate in the interior,’’ and of the other—nothing. 

Ilow these Gothic churches came about and the 
part they played in Mexico’s architectural story is a 
fascinating and important account, occupying the first 
century of Spanish attempts at dominating that stran- 
ge land which they had so quickly conquered. 

From a military standpoint the Conquest had been 
successful, and fairly complete; at least the capital 
had fallen, and to accomplish that was the first big 
job. Now, from a religious standpoint and the stand- 
point of education, further help from the mother coun- 
try was needed. The Sword had done its work and was 
moving on to the south and to the north; now it was 
up to the Cross. 

To the Catholic kings of Spain, Pope Alexander 
VI had given title to all territories discovered by Co- 
lumbus for the propagation of the Christian faith and 
the conversion of the inhabitants. That was the osten- 
sible purpose of the Conquest. Very shortly, therefore, 
Cortés wrote to Spain for such help. He did not want 
pompous ecclesiastics, men who would sit down on the 
big job to be done and wait only for the material wealth 
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that might be forthcoming; he wanted earnest, God- 
fearing, unselfish workers. He did not want soft cler- 
gy used to an easy life in a settled land; he wanted 
nissionaries willing to endure hardships and to work 
under handicaps to save the souls of the countless hea- 
then Indians. His own motives may have been selfish ; 
he was getting his ‘‘fifth’’; it was glory that he want- 
ed, and it was riches that he and his followers wanted ; 
and conversion could help in the expansion of a ma- 
terial program. Nevertheless, whetever we may think 
of the aims of Cortés and the methods he used to gain 
his ends, and whatever we may think of the subsequent 
actions of the Church in Mexico, Cortés, in asking for 
clergy of ‘‘exemplary and virtuous life’’ for the pro- 
per conversion of the natives, was sincere enough in 
his request ; and what he asked for he gat. 

At that time there were in Spain a navaber of mo- 
nastie orders, which, more perhaps than in any other 
country, were influential in religious and educational 
matters. There had been monastic communities since 
the sixth century; but especially since the eleventh 
century had they exercised such great influence 
in art, science and letters. Architecture was prac- 
tised by the monks and was taught by them; indeed, 
for many years it had been considered a sacred 
science and the monopoly of the religious orders. By 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, the heyday of 
monasticism, there had been established additional or- 
ders—orders of Friars (from the Latin fratres and the 
French freres), whose churches were large, plain, and 
without aisles, designed more for preaching than for 
carrying out the elaborate ritual of the medieval 
Church. Chief among these orders were the Francis- 
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cans (mendicant or Gray Friars), founded by Saint 
Francis of Assisi in 1209, the Dominicans (preaching 
or Black Friars), founded in Spain by Santo Domingo 
de Guzman and approved by the Pope in 1223, the Car- 
hielites (White Friars), and the order of Augustinians. 

Founded at a time when corruption and vice had 
threatened the very existence of the Church, the men- 
dicant orders had wielded a powerful influence for 
good. By leading lives of self-sacrifice, by spreading 
the gospel among all classes of people, and by defend- 
ing the Church against the attacks of the heretics, ihe 
friars had awakened the masses to a spiritual life— 
a thing the selfish bishops and priests had been un- 
able to accomplish. Unlike the monks of the earlier 
orders, who devoted themselves to a life of contem- 
plation apart from the world, they took as their task 
the conversion of their fellow men, regardless of the 
hardships involved. 

The first to respond to the request of Cortés were 
the Franciscans, greatest of the missionary orders of 
the Middle Ages and the most enthusiastie supporters 
of Columbus in his plans. On January 25, 1524, twel- 
ve friars from the Franciscan provinee of San Gabriel 
under the leadership of Fray Martin de Valencia, who 
came to be known as the ‘‘Father of the Mexiean 
Church,’’ sailed for the New World. On May 23rd of 
the same year they landed at San Juan de Ulua (Vera 
Cruz) and started out on foot for the capital. They 
were joined at Texcoco by the great and good Fray 
Vedro de Gante (Peter of Ghent), a Flemish lay bro- 
ther of the order who had already been engaged in mis- 
sionary work there for more than a year, learning the 
language, teaching the children, and avoiding the hos- 
tile elders and Indian priests who eontinued to use 
their temples for their pagan worship. A month later, 
tootsore and weary, the little band of thirteen men 
walked into Mexico City to begin the work of spread- 
ing missions and churches throughout the land. 

Whether it was humility that induced these first 
friars to march thus on foot, or whether it was diplo- 
macy, the method of their entrance to the capital was 
au master stroke. The amazement of the natives when 
they saw Cortés dismount from his horse to kneel and 
kiss the tattered robe of Fray Martin turned to a ve- 
neration for the friars which was of vital influence 
in aiding the work of those pioneer missionaries, 

That very year the friars established the Church 
of San Franeiseo in Mexico City. Cortés furnished the 
land, a site but a short time before occupied by the 
zoological gardens of Montezuma. Cortés also advan- 
ced the money for the start of the work; and the great 
Aztee teocalli, demolished by the invaders the year 
before, supplied the building stone. From this begin- 
ning grew a great group of churches, a monastery, an 
Indian school, a hospital, and gardens, which became, 
on completion, the largest religious center in Mexico. 
lor many years it was also the center of the Catholic 
religion in the New World. It was here that Peter of 
Ghent taught religion and science and the crafts, here 
painting was taught by the Spaniards for the first 
time in the New World, here Cortés attended mass, 
and here his remains lay for nearly two hundred years. 
When at the height of its power, the monastery was 
surrounded by a spacious atrium, magnificent clois- 
ters connected the groups of buildings and the great 
refactory seated 500 friars. Of the great group of 
buildings which extended over an area of more than 
two city blocks what remains is but a relic, hemmed 
ir. by modern buildings and busy streets. Streets were 
eut through the property; some buildings were de- 
molished, while others have been so altered as to retain 
none of their sixtenth-century character. Although lit- 
tle remains visible of the original strueture, the faca- 
de of the Balvanera Chapel, of a much later period in 
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the Churrigueresque style, faces a charming, quiet lit- 
tle garden off the busiest thoroughfare in the city. 

At the north edge of the city is the Plaza de San- 
tiago Tlalteloleo, an important market in the heyday 
of the Aztec capital. It was there that the Aztecs made 
their last stand against Cortés in the siege of Tenoch- 
titlin. After the building of a new Spanish city on ike 
site of Tenochtitlan, that plaza became the center of 
the Indian district, and for their spiritual needs a great 
church was built by the F'ranciscans—one of the finest 
in New Spain. During a period of industrial and com- 
mercial expansion the district changed considerably in 
character, and the massive old church was converted 
in to a warehouse. Yet all through the Colonial period, 
ard to this day, the district was shunned as a place 
to live. Filled with railroad yards and slums, it seems 
to carry on the curse of those terrible days when its 
canals and passageways ran with blood, 

The honor, however, of being the site where the 
gespel was first preached on the American continent 
and where the first Indians were baptized goes to Tlax- 
cala, now capital of the smallest state in the country. 
li was there that four chiefs of the ancient Tlaxealan 
republic were baptized by Don Luis Diaz, chaplain of 
the conquering Spanish army, with Captain Cortés 
and his lieutenant Alvarado as godfathers. The font 
and the famed pulpit from which the gospel was 
preached are preserved there. Once an important In- 
dian capital, Tlaxeala is now but a sleepy town grown 
up around the inevitable plaza with a large open mar- 
ket place near by, There are several churches, by far 
the most interesting of which is the old Chureh of San 
Francisco, built shortly after the Conquest, and, as 
in the ease of the church of the same name in the ca- 
pital, of stones taken from the Indian temple. It was 
built as a part of a monastie establishment, of which 
little remains, 

Part way up a rather steep stone-paved’ street 
shaded by tall trees, a triple-arched gateway, still 
standing, with a great round arch on the center and 
au smaller arch on either side, served at one time as the 
entrance to the group of monastery buildings. The 
enteway is flanked on the right by an old stone bell- 
tower and on the left by the venerable church and part 
ot an old cloister with low, very slightly pointed Gothie 
arches. On the interior of the chureh the cedar beams 
of the ceiling are left exposed and are beautifully earv- 
ed: while the ceiling under the organ loft is of exqui- 
site, inlaid woodwork, the finest remaining example in 
Mexico of Mudéiar laceria ornament. In the adiacent 
Chapel of the Tereer Orden there are several elabor- 
ote altars of carved and gilded wood. From an histori- 
eal standpoint, the old font and the old pulpit are 
the centers of attention of visitors. On the pulpit js 
an inseription which reads: ‘‘ Aqui tuvo prineipio al 
Santo Evangelio en este nuevo mundo’’ (Here the 
Holy Evangel had its beginning in this new world). 

The earliest structures built under the supervision 
6? the Spaniards were these monasteries built by the 
Franciscans, the pioneers of the Church in Mexico. For 
that reason this architecture has sometimes been spo- 
ken of as ‘‘Early Franeisean,’’ something of a mis- 
nomer as the earliest churches and monasteries of the 
Augustinians and Dominicans, begun only a few years 
later, bear many of the same outstanding characteris- 
tics, particularly from a_ structural standpoint, al- 
though they did begin to display a lightness and an 
elaboration of ornamental detail lacking in the very 
first structures. The conspicuous characteristies which 
they bear in common are due largely to requirements 
for defense and to structural features of the Gothie 
tradition. The churches are distinguished on the ex- 
terior by the great Gothie buttresses reaching the full 

Continued on page 50 
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By Romulo Rozo. 


The Composition of 
Mexico's Population 


HE Indian survived in Mexico. After the Con- 
quest he continued to remain the basic element 
in the population, and rural Mexico is highly In- 
dian, racially and culturally speaking, even at 

the present time. Just how many Indians there are 
now and what proportion they form of the total popu- 
lation it is impossible to say, since adequate data for 
answering this question are lacking. During the three 
centuries of the colonial period only about 300,000 
Spaniards migrated to Mexico. These were mostly 
males. Many of them mated with Indian women, and 
the process of race mixture began. It is unlikely that 
the Spaniards and the creoles together ever constitu- 
ted as much as 10 per cent of the total population 
during the colonial period. 

During the sixteenth century some Negro slaves 
were imported from Africa to work on the sugar plan- 
tations and in the mines. Before the end of the cen- 
tury there were said to be more Negroes than Span- 
iards in Mexico. The latter numbered only 14,711, 
while there were 18,589 Negroes. There were. also 
1,495 mulattoes, of mixed Spanish and Negro blood, 


By Nathan L. Whetten 


and 2,415 persons of mixed Negro and Indian blood. 
The Negro population was greatly increased during 
the seventeenth century by the importation of 120,000 
more slaves; but the slaves were freed by the War 
of Independence (1810-21), and few were imported 
afterward. As with the Spaniards, the vast majority 
of the Negroes who came to Mexico were males, and 
they tended to mate freely with Indian women. This 
resulted in the mixing of Negro and Indian blood to 
such a great extent that there are very few pure- 
blood Negroes left in Mexico today. Most of the few 
Negroes that have survived are located along the costa 
chica. This is the Pacifie coastal area extending along 
southern Mexico from Aeapuleo, in the state of Guer- 
rero, to Puerto Angel in the state of Oaxaca. It is 
estimated that there are from 10,000 to 14,000 Negroes 
in the coastal areas of Veracruz and Quintana Roo. 
While there are very few Negroes of pure blood 
in Mexico at the present time, there are probably se- 
veral hundred thousand persons who have various de-‘ 
grees of Negro blood in their veins. These, also, are 
found mostly along the costa chiea of Guerrero and 
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Oaxaca. No data are available that would indicate 
the exact number, but there are probably from 100,- 
000 to 300,000. 

During the colonial period social, political, and 
economic distinetions were made on the basis of race, 
and a modified form of caste system developed. The 
Spaniards born in Spain, often referred to as gachu- 
pines, occupied the top position on the social ladder, 
holding the most important positions of prestige and 
influence. Their descendants born in Mexico of strict- 
ly Spanish parents were referred to as ‘‘ereoles’’ and 
were considered somewhat inferior to the gachupines. 
They were permited to hold large landed estates and 
enjoyed economic security, but they were diserimin- 
ated against when it came to the matter of holding 
public office or other positions of power and influen- 
ce. Discrimination against them was said to be justi- 
fied on the grounds that the American environment 
tended to cause degeneration. Persons of mixed blood 
were referred to as ‘mestizos’? and occupied posi- 
tion on the social ladder much lower than either the 
gachupines or the creoles but somewhat above the In- 
dian masses, who were exploited as members of an in- 
ferior race, as were the Negroes. An elaborate system 
of sixteen categories was divised for distinguishing 
between various degrees and eombinations of mixed 
bloods. The complete classification of races attempt- 
ed during this early period is shown below. The va- 
rious categories are listed in descending order, accor- 
(ling to the relative prestige which they were imputed 
to have had. 


111. Persons of mixed blood: 


Mestizo: born of one Spanish and one In 
dian parent 

Castizo: born of one mestizo and one Span- 
ish parent 

Spaniard: born of one ecastizo and one 
Spanish parent 

Mulatto: born of one Spanish and one Ne- 
gro parent 

Moriseo: born of one Spanish and one mu- 
latto parent 

Atbino: born of one Spanish and one mo- 
riseco parent 

Torna-atrais: born of one Spanish and one 
albino parent 

Lobo: born of one Indian and one torna- 
atras parent 

Sambaigo: born of one lobo and one Indian 
parent 

Cambujo: born of one sambaigo and one 
Indian parent 

Albarazado: born of one cambujo and one 
mulatto parent 


Baroino: born of one albarazado and one 
mulatto parent 


Coyote: born of one baroino and one mu- 
latto parent 

Chamizo: born of one coyote and one In- 
dian parent 

Coyote-Mestizo: born of one chamizo and 
one mestizo parent 

Ai-te-estas: born of one coyote-mestizo and 
one mulatto parent 


Such fine distinctions were obviously impossible 
to maintain with any degree of accuracy, especially 
after race mixture became fairly widespread. Gradu- 
ally the system began to break down, and the war of 
independence went far toward obli.erating official re- 


cognition of racial distinctions. Since 1921 the popu- 
lation censuses of Mexico hate ignored the matter of 
race. It is argued that social stratification now tends 
to be based on cultural and economic considerations 
and that race as such is no barrier to social or eco- 
nomic progress. There is now little discrimination 
based on color alone. An Indian is looked down upon 
only if he lives like an Indian on a comparatively low 
economic and cultural plane as judged by modern 
standards. If he sloughs off his Indian language, if 
he exchanges his huaraches (‘‘sandals’’) and his 
dian bestume for modern dress, and if he moves from 
his jaeal (*hut’’) into a house, he is no longer looked 
down upon as a member of an inferior group. While 
there may be sume tendency for persons with white 
skins to shy away from marriage with persons having 
very dark skins, such marriages ordinarily do not en- 
counter social disapproval, and the choice of a mate 
is much more likely to be based upon other consider- 
ations. For this reason, what is referred to as the 
‘Indian problem’ in Mexico is rapidly coming to be 
regarded as a social and cultural, rather than a racial, 
problem. 

Perhaps an equally important reason for abandon- 
ing attempts at racial classification by the Mexican 
census is to be found in the difficulty encountered 
in distinguishing one racial group from another. In 
areas where the Indian languages have disappeared 
and where race mixture is widespread, the color and 
features of the Indian shade so gradually into those 
of the mestizo and the white that it is impossible for 
an enumerator to distinguish between them. In such 
areas the inhabitants themselves do not know how 
much racial mixture has taken place among their an- 
cestry. Public officials are therefore of the opinion 
that statisties on race represent little more than crude 
estimates and have very little reliability or utility. 
The latest data available on race are from the 1921 
census and give the racial proportions for the total 
population as follows: whites, 10.5 per cent; mestizos, 
60.5 per cent; and Indians, 29.2 per cent. 

It is probable that these figures are biased in 
the direction of the lighter color. A mestizo with a 
light complexion might well claim to be of white 
ancestry; and many Indians might claim to be mesti- 
zos, especially if they reside in areas where the mesti- 
zos and whites are regarded as occupying a higher 
position of prestige. The author is of the opinion that 
the above data underestimate the proportion of In- 
dians and exaggerate the proportion of other groups 
in the population. Even if we accept the data at their 
face value, the proportion of Indian blood would prob- 
ably be greatly understated, since the vast majority 
of the mestizos probably have a much higher propor- 
tion of Indian than of white blood. As Redfield sug- 
gests, it is easier to estimate the proportion of Indian 
hlood among the population than te count the In- 
dians; and he estimates that at least 75 per cent of 
the total population of Mexico has a greater propor- 
tion of Indian than of white blood. Nevertheless, the 
proportion of Indian blood is lower in Mexico than 
in Guatemala, Bolivia, Peru, and Eeuador; although 
it is considerably higher than in most of the other 
countries of Latin America, 

Up to this point we have been referring to the 
Indians as if they were a homogenous group by them- 
selves. If such were the ease, Mexico’s ‘‘Indian prob- 
lem’’ would be far easier to solve. Unfortunately, no 
such homogeneity exists. When Cortés landed in Me- 
xico he found not only the Aztees and Mayas, about 
whom most people have read, but he also encountere@ 
several hundred other Indian tribes of whom the aver- 
ange reader has never heard. The historian, Orozeo y 

Continued on page 55 
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The Road 


S we drove away from the swarming humanity 
of the market in Toluca into the green coun- 
tryside, fresh wit) the rains of June, the world 
was again well-ordered, placid. charming. The 

fertile lands were in orderly cultivation; cattle grazed 
on nourishing grasses. However, a metamorphosis in 
social and economie structure had come within the 
last two decades. The great days of the hacienda were 
irrevocably gone. The houses and barns still stood, if 
in disrepair, but the immediate acreage that often went 
with the hacienda had shrunk from thousands of hee- 
tares to some two hundred. 

The tables had been neatly turned. Less than three 
decades ago the law and eustom of feudal times still 
held sway on the haciendas. All the laws were for pro- 
tection of the hacendado. Peon and tenant were de- 
pendent on the word and the whim of the master. The 
overseer might be a villainous petty tyrant. Often his 
job was to keep the peons working as hard as possible 
on rations that merely held body and soul together, so 
that the master and his sons might indulge in luxury 
Gr in vice in Paris or Madrid or Mexico City, according 
to inelination. 

Now from being like children in a reformatory 
school, some_of these peons suddenly became their own 
bosses, and were faced with the problem of using their 
own minds, the first of their people to do so in over 
four hyndred vears. These Indians, so long ‘‘eondemn- 


to Morelia 


By Hudson Strode 


ed to obscurity and peace of mind’’ as ene commentator 
put it almost nostalgically, were thrust into the socio- 
logical limelight and invited to think for themselves. 
Former peons now held title to the expropriated Jand, 
and the better of them seemed to realize that they were 
on trial before the world in their endeavor to succeed 
ut being their own masters. In the green valleys edged 
with far-off mountain peaks that look like extinet vol- 
eanoes, Indians were plowing with white oxen, Jeisure- 
ly turning the dark opulent earth over the weeds. 
Behind the ox and the plowman came teen-age boys 
with hoes working fast and furiously hilling up the 
stalks of young corn. 

Each quarter-mile there was an hacienda house, 
looking forlorn and beginning to desintegrate. But 
every vista was picturesque, whether there was a great 
house somewhere in the composition or merly a clus- 
ter of thatched huts. One little white church in the 
distance looked like an objet d’art carved in ivory 
and set on chartreuse velvet. The horn-yoked oxen, 
the white-suited plowmen, the little boys with enor- 
mous hats the women kneeling at the clear streams 
washing clothes, made charming, unfamiliar pictures, 
at once intimate and eosmie. 

“The black-and-white eattle look like those we 
knew in Denmark,”’ Thérese said, ‘‘and like storybook 
animals at the same time.’’ And from an eminence 
in the road, twenty-four cows, some standing, some 
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reclining in a fenced square of pasturage, did Joak 
for all the world like carved chessmen in ivory and 
ebony waiting for some player god to make a move. 

Again and again we discovered and pointed out 
lo one another striking compositions for a painter. 1 
recalled that Frederick Remington, the Western ar- 
tist, had been fascinated by both the unfamiliarity and 
the panorama in the days before good roads and mo- 
torecars. Once he wrote: 

‘There lies the hacienda, gray and silent on the 
great plain, with the mountain standing guard against 
mitruders, and over it the great blue dome of sky, un- 
troubled by élouds, except little flecks of vapor, which 
stand, lost in immensity, burning bright like opals, 
us though discouraged from seeking the mountains or 
the sea from whence they came. The marvelous color 
of the country beckons to the painters; its simple na- 
tural life entrances the blond barbarian, with severed 
brain; and the gaudy vaquero and his trappings and 
his pony are the actors on this noble stage. But one 
must be appreciative of it all, or he will find a week 
of rain, and a week of stage and a week of horseback 
all too far for one to travel to see a shadow across the 
moon,’”’ 

When a chill misty rain did begin to fall, instead 
oi pienicking idyllically out of doors, we stopped at 
a village corner café and ordered coffee to go with 
cur boxed lunch. We had taken Jim Cabutti’s advice 
and had the lunches prepared by Super-Sandwiches, 
a private family incorporated who made a business of 
putting up lunches for Pan-American Airways. It was 
an excellent lunch, with plentiful pieces of fried breast 
of chicken. But the local coffee was bitter, and so 
strong it would have borne up an egg. 

To get to the Sefioras’ place on the other side of 
the patio, Thérese had to leap mounds of trash and 
dirt as well as rain puddles. But the patio was filled 
with flowers and bird song, and the toilet was modern 
und austerely clean and superior to what she might 
have found in a French village. Madame Calderon de 
ln Barea had written in one of her delectable letters: 
‘*Dirtiness is certainly one of the greatest drawbacks 
to human felicity in this beautiful country.’’ But even 
in the midst of dirt, flowers generally abound, and 
here there were cages of sinsontli, the Mexican mock- 
ingbird, to lift the thought from sordid earth and help 
one baleonize his thinking. 

Before beginning to climb the mountains again, 
we came into the tropical valley of Tuxpam, where 
mangoes, oranges, and bananas grow and small coftee 
plantations spread themselves over the gentle hills. 
Then came twenty miles of wild scenery, the car swing- 
ing like a sailor’s hammock as the road curved the 
mountains. At El Mirador de Mil Cumbres we paused 
for a view of the thousand peaks. But the thickening 
nist veiled the stupendous panorama and made ihe 
obviously spectacular more like a vision of another 
planet. The extinet voleanoes piled up one behind. an- 
other, apparently without base or origin. They were 
like gostly promontories floating in air. A grayness 
silvered everything into a monotone of peaks and pre- 
cipices that seemed to be and not to be. The windows 
of the Buick became moving magie casements as we 
gazed on these faery lands forlorn. And then a water- 
tall came leaping down a gigantic rocky stair, reeall- 
ing Norway above the Aretie Cirele and a corner in 
the actual world of man. The misty mountain woods 
gradually turned into trees of distinguishable species : 
spruce, larch, cedar, oak, white pine, a local tree ealled 
beefwood, and finally the shrub known as American 
hawthorn. 

The State of Michoacdn, which we had entered 
many miles back, is one of the most gracious and va- 
ried of all the states in Mexico. It is blessed with good 
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climate and abundant natural resources. Fine horses 
and golden wheat flourish, and men who make history. 
Michoacan has produced or nurtured five among the 
foremost names in Mexico: Quiroga, Hidalgo, Morelos, 
lturbide, Cardenas. The last three were born there. Bi- 
snop Vasco de Quiroga, who died in 1563, spent the last 
and most productive portion of his ninety-five years’ 
span in the territory. Father Hidalgo was educated in 
Morelia at the College of San Nicolas founded by Quiro- 
ga, and in his time he became its rector and there 
taught José Maria Morelos the doctrine of the integri- 
ty of the individual thinking man, Morelia, too, was 
the home of Melchor Ocampo, the intellectual revolu- 
tionary who stood at Judrez’s hand and formulated 
the famous laws of the Reform—-a statesman soldier 
who gave his life’ for the cause of democracy. Lazaro 
( ardenas, by all odds one of the greatest living Mexi- 
cans, was born in the village of Jiquilpan, northwest 
ef Morelia on the road to Guadalajara, 

Was there something in the atmosphere of this 
high-lving land that bred qualities of greatness? The 
‘Tarascan Indians of Michoacan have traits that make 
their qualities outstanding among other tribes. From 
prehistoric times there has been a tradition of culture 
among the Taraseans. They are a proud, independent, 
and selfreliant people. There are no beggars among 
them, as one finds them in nuisance quantities in Pue- 
bla. And though they have never been aggressive, with 
that itch to conquest that plagued the Aztees, ihey 
have been, fierce enough fighters in their own defen- 
se. The mighty Aztees could not subdue them. The 
post-Cortés Spaniards did it only by trickery after 
they had beguiled the last Tarasean king, Caltzontzin, 
into accepting the blessings of Christian baptism, and 
later put him to incredible torture and death. 

Perhaps it was this incident of treachery and 
cruelty that has made the Taraseans wary of foreign- 
ers. It is hard to get strangers to agree on their qua- 
lities. Some find them aloof to the point of insolence. 
(thers find them amiable. ut whether they are enga- 
ging or coldly indifferent often depends on how they 
are handled; and they seem hypersensitive to judging 
character and disposition. They are illusive and often 
taciturn. Yet when they give their friendship, it is 
with loyal devotion. They seem to possess a kind of 
inner serenity as well as insight, a contentment within 
their breasts that is imprevious to rebuff. The men 
are strongly knit in physique, rugged without being 
though, and the bony strueture of their faces has dis- 
tinction. 

There is a sense of endurance about the Taras- 
cans, and they are dependable, like Basques. Although 
new cottages were being built everywhere now, gene- 
rations have lived in the same little stone huts, chang- 
ing the old thatch for fresh with the decades. It al- 
most seems as if they have absorbed into their marrow 
the emotionlessness of centuries. But they have most 
memorable smiles. From several Taraseans I have 
known in their own habitat and far afield, I believe 
| prefer the Taraseans to all other tribes. 

It was still raining softly when we passed through 
the forested National Park of Atzimba, ninety-nine 
hundred feet above sea level. Here white waterfalls 
gave emphasis to the dark ravines. As we began io 
descend into the valley of Morelia, the rain ceased. 
Soon sunshine spread in profusion over the fertile 
farms, and then the pink towers of the cathedral gleam- 
ed like twin lighthouses to weleome the voyager with 
a double welcome. 

The first impression of Morelia is as pleasing to 
strangers in the 1950’s as it was in the 1820’s. ‘‘I was 
much struck on entering Valladolid (Morelia)’’ wrote 
the British Captain George Francis Lyons in 1826, "ay 
the width and airy appearance of its streets, the good- 
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ness of the houses, and its magnificent cathedral. The 
city of Valladolid pleased me more than any I had 
hitherto seen. It has indeed but one principal street ; 
but this is broad, clean, and cheerful; so that a stran- 
ger escapes all the filth, misery, and crows, with which 
most other Mexican towns abound.’ 

The ruins of an architecturally pleasing aqueduct 
ran parallel with the highway entering Morelia; and 
where the road has been filled in and built up, the 
height of the noble arches diminishes antil one end 
vanishes completely into the earth as if into the past 
itself, while the other one is left standing and termin- 
ated, as a memorial and as a contrast to the modern 
waterworks system. No longer are the picturesque wa- 
ter-carriers a numerous body gathering about the de- 
posits of the aqueducts to fill their great globular jars 
and to earry them off, poised on their backs and sup- 
ported from their heads by a strap. But an air of 
grace still lingers in the town that in colonial days was 
a seat of Spanish aristocracy. The spiritual past ming- 
les agreeably with the material amenities of moder- 
nity. 

In 1931, more than a century after the English 
officer’s visit, Harry Carr of California, on a road- 
commission inspection tour, wrote very much like him: 
‘*Morelia is the cleanest city | have ever seen. It is 
absolutely spotless. It has one long magnificent street, 
which once seen will be never forgotten.”’ 

What Mr. Carr said in 1931 might be written by a 
grateful journalist in 1951. Put the atmosphere of 
the crowd is considerably changed from the time of 
Captain Lyon’s sojourn in 1826 when he wrote: 

**As it was Sunday all the gay people were in their 
best clothes, and vambling in the public walks, amongst 
which, clumsy heavy carriages were rolling, laden with 
ladies in court-dresses and plumes of feathers. All 
were smoking and eating alternately, between their 
puffs of genuine Orizaba, cakes and painted sugar- 
plums... Here pulque, the juice of the tuna, and fiery 
mesceal, were selling in great quantities, to the evident 
bewilderment of some of the gentlemen sportsmen, of 
whom many were lying drunk and asleep upon the 
benches, while others were sitting or rolling about 
with their eyes starting from the sockets, and in a 
happy state of uncertainty as to whether they should 
sleep or quarrel.”’ 

Today the ladies of Morelia neither wear Court 
dresses on the streets nor smoke cigars, and there are 
no sportsmen sprawling soddenly on the plaza ben- 
ches. But Morelia is still the cleanest-looking city in 
all Mexico. Its one extensive street with splendid se- 
venteenth-and eighteenth-century mansions interspers- 
ed with old churches makes a charming evocation of 
the past. The mellowed facades, the arched gateways, 
the cobblestoned courtyards, the fountained patios 
bright with blossoms, stir the imagination. But no 
longer do fine folk roll out of the gateways in their 
liveried coaches. For even in 1826, at the time of Cap- 
tain Lyons’s visit, the socalled great days of Mexico’s 
aristocracy were waning. Many of the prominent fa- 
rmilies had departed for Spain after the Independence 
of 1821 rather than give up their royalist allegiance, 
just as many of the best American families moved to 
Canada after 1776. And during the preceding decade, 
from 1811 to 1821, wealthy Spaniards had been depart- 
ing for Spain, taking with them the cream of their 
household goods, and even their finest carriages, along 
with their iewels and coffers full of gold pieces. 

As Sefior Sénchez drove us un and down and 
around slowly to give us a coup d’oeil, we felt that 
Morelia, like much of the rest of Mexico, is still emerg- 
ing from its feudal hangover. The atmosphere of the 
town today, though unflurried. is dramatically in flux 
with the new social order. The citizens on the street 
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are as.mixed in their minds as they are mestizo in their 
complexions. The Revolution that in the last two de- 
eades finished forever the age of the hacienda has also 
given a mortal blow to the tradition of the town man- 
sion. New tenants oceupy most of the houses, which 
have been turned into apartments, or have been bought 
up by politicians, or have become business offices of 
municipal and state agencies. I[lowever much the out- 
side appearance remains unchanged, the heart of the 
dwelling is quite different. The white grandees and 
their highborn wives of a century and a half ago have 
been supplanted by mestizos whose tastes and codes 
are different, 

In the new vaunted age of the common man, with 
ali its needful benefits for the masses, there was ob- 
viously a discompensation of mediocrity. The fount- 
zined mansion of what was once called the aristocra- 
ev was now the tomb of a dead social order. And while 
only a very small percentage of thoughtful people 
would reeall the old days and its attendant evils if 
they could, a number of new middleclass folk seem 
to wonder just what they are to aspire to as a way 
of life 

As we passed along some especially charming fa- 
cades, my thought went to Mrs. ©’Shaughnessy, the 
wife of the American chargé d’affairs, who lived in 
Mexico through the bloody strife of 1914. She remind- 
ed her fellow countrymen of a debt that Mexieo and 
the hemisphere owed to Spain, one which Americans 
often try to discount or ignore: 

‘The seed of Spanish civilization implanted in this 
marvelous land has produced a florescence so mag- 
netic, so magical, that the dullest feel its charm. All 
that has been done for Mexico the Spaniards did, des- 
pite their cruelties, their greeds, and their passions. 
We, of the north, have used it only as a quarry, leav- 
ing no monuments to God nor testaments to man in 
place of the treasure that we have piled on departing 
ship or train. Now we seem to be handing back to 
Indians very like those the Spaniards found, the fruits 
of a great civilization, for them to trample in the dust.’’ 

But the masses are by no means trampling any- 
thing in the dust now. They are merely enjoying the 
visible and tangible evidence that they are no longer 
forgotten in a social scheme that once put its whole 
influence on keeping privileges for the privileged, Se- 
flor Sanchez pointed out a stately building which once 
housed the dread Inquisition and where suspected he- 
retics writhed in agony. The implements of torture 
have been removed and gymnastie equipment substitu- 
ted. It is now an industrial school for waifs and 
«erphaned sons of soldiers. Boys are taught useful 
crafts and trades, from cabinet-work and typesetting 
to airplane-repairing. Lads once hounded by house- 
less poverty into becoming sneak thieves have been 
taught not to fear. 

The former seminary for priests, an excellent spe- 
cimen of dignified colonial architecture, is now the 
governor’s mansion. Another handsome building near 
the market has been taken over by the Workers’ Fe- 
deration, and the walls are decorated with frescoes by 
young Mexican muralists. With such a superfluity 
of churches, Cardenas had one in disrepair turned into 
a publie library. The Bishop’s palace that once made 
a rich setting for a solitary man has now become a 
hostelry to house a hundred guests. 

We stopped at the Bishop’s palace, which gives 
on the Plaza Mayor. The hotel is called El Virrey de 
Mendiza in honor of the first viceroy, the man who 
had ably laid the foundations of colonial Mexieo, which 
was to last for almost three centuries—from 1535 to 
1821. There is an air of faded magnificence and dig- 
nity about the place. Out of the faintly musty lobby 

Continued on page 49 
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Patterns of an Old City 


THE BLIND MAY LEAD THE BLIND 


T STARTED during the final match. It started, as 
nearly always, with some insignificant chance re- 
mark, some careless word, some gesture which be- 
trayed an unspoken thought—a tiny, trivial yet 
ominous thing, like a smouldering amber that sets off 
a blaze, like a drop of potent acid that corrodes its 
way through metal, like a breeze that generates a 
hurricane. It started over almost nothing, and as they 
sat near each other silent amid the noise and excite- 
nent it grew into an impassable hiatus; it cast them 
into a vast and devastating solitude. ae 

And as always, it was a storm that raged inside, 
that found no outlet, that they would silently bear 
within them until it spent itself, until it died down, 
leaving no palpable trace of havoc, neither bringing 
them closer together or rending them farther apart. 

The match started off at a swift pace, with the 
blues quickly running up a considerable margin over 
the reds. The game proceeded at an exciting pace. 
The dry click of the ball against the wall and the 
clean are it drew on its rebound, the rasping thud 
when it was caught in the basket, the swish when it 
was hurled back at the wall, the amazing agility of 
eye and body involved in the ritual, kept the public 
entranced until the final miss, which aroused a tumult 
of partisan reproof or approbation, or booing or 
cheers. 

‘“‘Oh, these blues,’’ Ruth said. ‘‘They are going 
to win again. It’s that fellow there—the fore red. A 
show-off. Playing for the gallery. Hits the floor each 
time before he hits the ball.’’ It was a perfectly casual 
and quite inoffensive remark, which somehow sounded 
pointless and unreasonable to Lawton. There was no 
sense in taking sides. They came to the fronton every 
now and then solely to enjoy the game, and since 
neither of them ever gambled it made little difference 
which side won. But Ruth always had to pick her 
team, and usually, as if thereby seeking to induce him 
1) choose the blues, she chose the reds. That too was 
perfectly all right, he reasoned. She wants to make 
it exciting, even if we do not bet, to create a game 
hetween us two—a friendly contest, if only to test 
our respective luck. He started to say something in 
defense of the red fore player, to explain that he was 
not clowning, that he was compelled to drop on the 
ground in order to meet the low rebound of the ball, 
that he was in fact performing with skill and verve, 
but instead of that he blurted out, ‘‘Who gives a 
camn?’’ 

During the ensuing silence neither actually follow- 
ed the game. Automatically their heads turned from 
side to side following the swift back-and-forth flight 
of the ball, oblivious of the tumultuous outbursts, of 
the shifting numbers on the seore-board, conscious 
only of the small black thing which emerged from 
nowhere and like a storm eloud grew and expanded 
inside them and filled them with a deepening dark- 
ness wherein their minds groped in silent despair. 

But in this despair there was no mutual condem- 
nation. There was only the feeling of lacerating grief, 
of a vast loneliness, a gnawing sense of blunder, frus- 
tration and loss, and of personal failure. T messed 
if up again, each one of them thought. T have elum- 
siiy mishandled it. T have lost the hold on myself. 
fvervthing was all right a moment ago. Our closeness 
was intact. A moment ago we were together. And 
now we are severed apart. Now we are strangers. 
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And driven by this sense of grief, cast in this 
darkness, Lawton’s mind functioned with a penetrating 
clarity. The emotional stress brought forth an im- 
plaeable self-revealing lucidity. His perspective beca- 
me as sharp as a scalpel cutting through infected 
flesh. Nothing can ever break into my aloneness, he 
thought. She tries, and I try to help her, but we both 
remain hermetically closed. We both conceal an inner 
darkness wherein we hide, wherein we find our de- 
plorable refuge, our pathetic, precarious safety. Our 
doors are closed, and we are eternally on guard against 
a possible intrusive key. We are in flight from this 
inner darkness, and yet we are unable to shed it; it 
is inside us; it is as inseparable from us as our flesh 
and bone. 

After tonight I will probably never see her again 
{this thought had occurred to him before, on other 
similar oceasions), and it’ wil! make slight difference 
to either of us. We will cach go on living as we did be- 
fore, We will stop for a while making such futile 
efforts to emerge from our hiding. We will understand 
that together or alone, that sitting in our respective 
‘heerless little rooms or here, surrounded by this noisy 
and excited multitude. we will remain locked up and 
chained in our solicitude, 

Ile recalled, in a revealing flash, a recent glimpse 
of two blind beggars holding onto each other, shuffling 
through a crowded street, each sightlessly guiding the 
other, and the feeling it aroused in him, Are they ac- 
tually guiding each other, he wondered, or is it mere- 
tv the aid of fellowship, the eneouragement derived 
from sharing the same misfortune? She was with him 
then. They had just gone out of a restaurant after 
having had their lunch, and when the blind men 
blocked their way each promptly placed a eoin in the 
outstretched hand. Was there an impulse of affinity 
in our action? he asked himself as they walked on. 
Do we also, in our mutual blindness, in our inability 
to enlighten each other, seek the aid of sightless fellow- 
ship? 

Ilis eyes became fixed on the strangely mobile 
face of an aged bookie, which under a flat red beret 
strangely resembled that of a monkey. He watched 
the fierce grimacing on the old man’s face, as he re- 
peatedly shouted ‘‘Sesenta a cién! Sesenta a cién!’’, 
flinging his stubby arms in the air like a cheer-leader, 
tracing eabalistie signs with his fingers, shouting and 
gesturing at the audience at large, yet making every- 
ove who saw him feel that his vehement cajoling was 
directed personally at him. What admirable vitality, 
he thought. What flaming zeal. He has the supreme 
determination to achieve his end, to make people 
vield to his will, if only to gain a few pesos in per- 
centage. 

“The supreme determination,’’ he said, 

““What?’’ She looked at him, though his eyes re- 
mained averted. 

“That little old man there, the bookie.”’ 


“Oh,’’ she said. And again they lapsed into si- 
lence, 
; We are locked up and chained in our solitude, 
ie thought. Words cannot be a medium of eommuni- 
cation between us because they voice only our exter- 
ral selves. Thev do not emerge from our internal so- 
litude hecause it is impenetrable and forever mute. 


—Continued on page 45— 
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House in the Sun 


By Dane Chandos 


ENJOY my food, but I do not like to eook. I 

enjoy good wine and would love to spend a year 

wandering round France, stocking my cellar, but 

Mexico is a hard-liquor country, imported wines 
trom Chile or Europe are dear, and, apart from one 
vr two drinkable table wines from Baja California, 
the Mexican wines I have tried savor more of the 
chemist’s laboratory than the vineyard and can be 
classed with the roughest Algerian vintages. 1 take a 
certain pride in running my household efficiently and 
am fond of my own creature comforts, when it comes 
to catering for other people, I slip up. [I was not cut 
out to be an innkeeper. 

It all started when a Belgian friend came to stay. 
She had been in Ajijic for a few weks and wanted 
to take a trip with me in the ear. 

‘‘I’d like to get some of those blue and white 
sarapes in Zacatecas,’’ she said. ‘‘And they say there 
are still cinnamon bears in the hills above Durango. 
Ilave vou ever seen a cinnamon bear?’’ 

‘*No, Francoise,’’ I said, haven’t. But I’ve 
got to finish these two stories—and anyway, I’m 
broke.’’ 

“You? Broke? You're lazy. You could make 
plenty of money right here, by turning your house 
into an inn.’’ 

And since she wanted to stay on quietly in Ajijie 
for several months, she suggested with superb Gallic 
tact that I make her as my first paying guest. *’Village 
in the Sun’’ was not vet finished, and I had long real- 
ived that I’d have to do something—perhaps sell my 
ear and buy an old jalopy or mortgage my land until 
al! the citrus trees were producing. But the idea of 
running an inn did not appeal to me. 

“I'd love to have you as a guest, Francoise,’’ I 
said. **Put T wouldn't like my house full of stran- 
gers.”’ 

“*You like people,’’ she said. 

“*They’re my stock in trade.’ 

“Don’t try to be eynical. You could charge us 
twenty pesos a day and do us fairly well. Think of 
2ll the odd people who might come. And just think 
of the copy.’’ 


Thus it began. The inn faltered occasionally, but 
mostly it flourished. I sold my car, but instead of a 
jalopy I was able to buy a new one. I liked most of 
the people who came to stay, and it was certainly all 
a new experience. By the time the Fountanneys arrived 
for a long visit things looked pretty good; Mr. Hum- 
pel said he’d be stopping several months. But we were 
always prepared for new guests at any time, and Ca- 
yetano, always on the alert, kept his white coat handy 
so that he could put it on before greeting them. 

‘*Hear,’’ he said, darting into my room one morn- 
jung, *‘Wouldn’t that be a launch?”’ 

We listened, and down the wind came a faint 
chugging. In a moment Cayetano, pulling on his coat, 
vas bound for the beaeh. 

‘‘Perhaps they are guests,’’ cried Candelaria, 
‘‘and then what shall I do, pues?’’ 

You ean tell those who come from this region 
by their constant use of the word pues. They say, 
‘*Pues no,’’ and ‘‘No pues,’’? meaning different qua- 
lifications of no, and sometimes they shorten it to pos 
or lengthen it to puesen. It is able to convey any shade 
of meaning and is untranslatable. 

“It must be already eleven,’’ said Candelaria, ‘‘or 
ten, and T have nothing prepared for many people. 
Ay, God of my life, I go in a race to my kitehen!’’ 

They were guests. With Cayetano shepherding 
them they came in from the beach in what seemed sn 
endless stream. There was a youngish couple, and an 
old lady, and an older lady, and a nurse, and there 
were graded children whom I could not eount since 
they at once ran in all directions. They were all earry- 
ing bundles and bags, and these they put down any- 
where so that in no time the terrace looked like a rail- 
read station. Cayetano kept on collecting them, and 
then one of the old ladies would extract a fiber bag 
er a carton, upsetting Cayvetano’s pile to rummage in 
it. produce a handkerchief or a banana, and wipe a 
child’s nose or feed it the banana, depositing the skin 
on the nearest ledge. My dogs came running in full 
ery; both were picked up by the armpits and both 
screamed. Then the children screamed. Then the adu!ts 
— at the children. Then the children went on 
alone, 
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“Aunt! Granny! Mama! Papa! Look at the little 
dogs! L’ve found a mango! | want a little dog yor 
we! There are parrots down here. Something has 
stung me! Granny! Aunt! Mama!”’ 

In a small pause the man said, ‘‘ Doctor Eloy Té- 
lez Macias, at your orders. My friend Luis Gonzélez 
de la Comarea, the architect, told me you have a po- 
suda. My wife.”’ 

We shook hands. 

“T don’t know that I’ve room,’’ I said, *‘Jlow 
many children are there?’’ 

**Six,’’ said ihe doctor. 

**No, only five,’’ interrupted his wife. ‘* Don’t 
you remember, we didn’t bring Leopoldito? His ton- 
sils are bad,’’ she added to me. 

**And my wife’s mother and a relative of mine,’’ 
said the doctor, vaguely indicating the old Jadies who 
us vaguely bowed. 

I was aware that Mexicans, used to large families, 
are also used to crowded bedroom life, so L set to show 
the doctor what accommodation we had. Suddenly 
there was a great eymmotion.and a small girl came 
running with a bloodied finger. One of Mr. Humpel’s 
parrots had peeked her. Aunt and Grandmother open- 
ed a few bags, doused the finger with mereurochrome, 
and tied it up in a rag, which the small girl at once 
pulled off and threw away. We continued our tour. 

They liked the second bungalow. 

“But it’s only got two rooms and four single 
Leds,’’ I said. 

“*That’s all rixht,’’ said the doctor 
we shall fit in.”’ 

Afterward & asked Nieves how they did fit in. 

““Oh,’’ she said, ‘teach of the ancient ladies has a 
child in her bed, and the doctor and his sefora have 
a bed, and the other three children sleep in the other 
bed. 

‘They fit very well, pues.”’ 

I did not know how to charge four adults and 
five children oceupying two rooms and four beds. Fin- 
aliy the doctor and I agreed that five children equalled 
four adults, I counted out the nurse in view of the 
small room space ocenpied, the doctor assuring me 
that the nurse would help in the kitehen. 

‘“*When can we bathe?’’ asked the eldest boy. 

“Right now,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘They have all 
Leen talking about nothing but putting themselves in- 
to the lake.’’ 

“You too, Papa! You eome too!’’ eried several 
children. 

“You see,’’ smiled the doctor, being dragged 
away, ‘‘how ean I say that no? Until later, sefior.’’ 

In a few minutes they were all out on the beach. 
The doctor was at onee jolly and gentle with his child- 
ren. They splashed and tumbled him in the water. 
The mother sat on the beach in a flowered housecoat, 
doing her nails. Under a willow the two old ladies, 
their black dresses funereal against the gay scene, dug 
themselves little hollows in the sand, sat down, fixed 
their gaze on nothing, and remained motionless within 
a wall of silence. As I stood watching, Silvanito 
brought me a note. 

Sir! I regret the maiden’s peck, but it is not to 
biame for Gustele, my woman parrot, who was tickled 
by the maiden and who does not like the tickle, It is 
the Nature. 


“You'll see, 


HEINRICH JOACHIM TIUMPEL 
Ingeniero. 


* * 


The Fountannevs had vanished during the hub- 
bub of arrival, but they appeared for lunch at exactly 
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half past one by the Professor’s watch. The new 
guests, all except the older old lady, arrived to eat 
at half past three. Candelaria was not a whit purturb- 
ed, and they found no fault with the meal, which 
must have been toasting and simmering for a couple 
of hours. 

‘It’s so nice,’’ said the doctor’s wife, ‘‘not to 
know what I’m going to eat.’’ 

The doctor gave her a loving glance and patted 
her plump hand. 

**Chela is very much a worker, and herself revi- 
ses in the kitchen everything we eat,’’ said the doe- 
tor. **l am glad for her to rest.”’ 

At a quarter to five the older old lady reached the 
cining room, and lunch, which had dwindled to twe 
children eating mangves, started all over again. No, 
the older old lady never took soup, thank you. She 
spoke in a gentle, reproachless voice. No, she eould 
not digest rice. Fresh-water fish she did not care for. 
She dared not touch beef, or pork, or ham, or bacon, 
or chicken. Nor green vegetables. Perhaps a potato, 
just a few, not more than four. Salad? No, never. 
Nor fruit. Finally she had a can of sardines, a plate- 
ful of beans, and a pot of tea. She seemed perfectly 
content and asked if benediction was celebrated every 
day in the Ajijie church. 

“Oh, ves,’’ said Cayetano, ‘‘that is, if the padre 
is not in another village, and then there is benediction 
there. Ilere there is benediction every day except those 
days.”’ 

In a day or two we all settled down into a sort 
of routine. The Fountanneys kept away at the hours 
when the children flooted the terrace, and the children 


_kept away from Mr. Ilumpel’s parrots. But on one 


point of national idiosynerasy there was difficulty. 

In Mexico, the natural state of doors is open. You 
will see houses with not a single door shut. If a door 
is shut, it means that the room is in use, probably 
private use. By an extension of this idea, Mexicans 
seldom lock the doors of toilets or bathrooms. They 
are afraid of fainting or being overtaken by some ac- 
cident behind locked doors, and their attitude toward 
the funetion of doors enables them to avoid this dan- 
ger. But the Fountanneys, used to other customs, were 
forever walking into toilets occupied by some member 
of the Téllez Macias family. Mrs. Fountanney was 
the first to adapt herself to foreign customs, but the 
Professor was slower, and J often met him, red as a 
tomato, hurriedly closing a door he had opened and 
which should have been locked. 

I think it was this series of gaffes, which so pa- 
tently called attention to the fact that toilets are used, 
that persuaded the servants to use theirs. I had built 
them one, but for the most part they continued to 
squat down behind a handy coffee bush. But their 
new practice too brought its disadvantages since, 
though they used the toilet, they often failed to flush 
It. 

“It’s that Candelaria,’’ said Cayetano. ‘‘She’s 
always in such a hurry that she never presses the little 
handle.”’ 

“It’s that Obdulia,’’ said Nieves. ‘‘She’s not used 
to living as we live here.’’ 

“It’s Aurora,’’? said Lola. ‘‘She’s afraid of it. 
She says the sudden rush of water makes her bilious.’’ 

“It’s all of them,’’ said Candelaria. ‘‘But TI ex- 
pect it’s all the fault of that Cayetano, as it was when 
T forgot the irrigation if I did, beeause he had opened 
the door when T was there and startled me, and now 
I put the little bolt. and if T die alone inside there 
where no one can get at me to save me, you will know, 
sehor, whether it is my fault or not.’’ 
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By Maximo Pacheco. 


The Hungry Wolf of Texcoco 


Real Montafio Parra 


UDDENLY the sky over Mexico City darkens. 
The afternoon is bathed in amber and greenish 
light. Ilurrying men and women flatten them- 
selves against the buildings seeking refuge against 

the choking fury of wind and dust. 


““Viene de Texcoco.’’ 

With equal swiftness, the storm subsides. People 
rove easily along the broad streets and the sun re- 
turns to the sky and Texeoco is once again the lone 
and level dryness of the lake bed which stretches to 
the east. And, the ghost of the Hungry Wolf of Tex- 
coco whose memory had been revived in the turbulence 
retreats to the ruins of his palace which dominate the 
far hill. 


Jut, the storm has stripped away the tourist 
guide description of the market, the churches, and has 
revealed on the palimpsest the time out of mind when 
the region was a fierce and pepulous kingdom which 
dominated the Valley of Mexico. Onee again the great 


city of Acolhuacan on the shores of the lake is visi- 
ble: the home of the Nahuatlaecas; the powerful and 
regal center of the valley, while miles away stood 
the village which was to become the Aztee capital of 
Tenochtitlan, 

The strength of the kindom was the strength of a 
man: Netzahualeoyotl, who ascended to the throne 
aut the age of fifteen after his father, King Ixtlileho- 
chit], had been assassinated by the invading Teepane- 
cas. For thirteen years, like a hungry wolf, the boy- 
king hid in the nearby hills working to regain his 
kingdom. 

Finally, aided by the rulers of some neighboring 
states, Netzahualeoyotl reeovered the throne and then 
began an era of incredible prosperity for Acolhuacan 
and for its capital, Texcoco. 


* 


Unembittered by the years of being hunted, Net- 
zahualeoyotl’s first politieal measure was to grant full 
amnesty to the pre-Conquest collaborationists, the 
Texcocans. who had served the usurpers. He estab- 
lished an international policy through a treaty with 
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Mexico, Tlacopan and Acolhuacan which was effecti- 
ve but vain a century later when the allies fought 
against the Spanish invaders, 

As Mexico grew in military power, the king of 
Acolhuacan was legislating and organizing depart- 
ments of State, Justice, Education and Treasury. The 
Texcoco Court of Justice had supreme authority and, 
periodically, the provincial courts of the kingdom 
sent in complete reports of the cases tried in their ju- 
risdiccion. The State Department, made up of four- 
teen members elected from the Texcoean nobility, help- 
ed to govern. Men were named to the- Department 
of Education on personal merit--the only consider- 
aiion being their ability to further the study of arts 
and sciences. 

It was the Republican ideal of the ** wisest and 
lest’ set forth years before in Greece by the Poet- 
Mhilosopher and carried out under another sun by the 
Hungry Wolf who was also the Poet King 


* * 


While the Mexicans were tearing out the warm 
julsing hearts of sacrificial victims, the Texcecan 
monarch suppressed the custom of human offerings 
and worked passionately for peace and the beauty of 
knowledge. 

Ilis favorite palace, whose ruins are still visible, 
rose from the cedar-wooded slopes of a hill near the 
capital with a commanding view of the valley. Atop 
the hill were the royal gardens, the artificial lake, 
canals and tiny waterfalls. It had the sensual beauty 
of Xanadu or a Mohammedan paradise, with fruits 
and flowers rioting to form a colorful background for 
the lovely maidens who were permanent guests. 


Although polygamy was customary, it was his 
leve of womanly beauty that was Netzahualeoyotl’s 
tragic flaw. Because of it he murdered friendship. 

One of his vassal lords, the Chief of Tepechpan, 
was betrothed to a beautiful young girl of royal Mexi- 
can blood. The Poet King saw her and fell in love. 
Determined to have her, he sent his friend with an 
army against the warring Tlaxealans. Not to return. 
For he instructed two of his most trusted warriors 
to put him to death. The king’s orders were obeyed 
and Netzahualeoyotl married the Mexican girl and 
made her, in accordance with the custom, his one wife 
with legal standing and whose children were heirs. 

The kings of Mexico and Tlacopan attended the 
wedding. 

A son was born to Netzahualeoyotl and his Me- 
xican wife, Netzahualpilli, who sueceeded his father 
te the throne. During his reign the Mexicans and 
their allies expanded and grew in power until final- 
ly the Mexiean ruler dared to give himself the title 
of ‘emperor’? which had always belonged to the ru- 
lers of Acolhuacan. 

Cacamatzin followed in suecession and Coana- 
coch, the last kings of Acolhuaein who fell victim 
to Hernan Cortés like the kings of Mexico and Tla- 
copan and whose names are also graven at the base 
ot the statue of Cuauhtemoc, last of the Aztee empe- 
rors. And, with them ended the kingdom of ihe man 
who had loved wisdom and beauty. 

The onee-proud eapital city of the old kingdom 
is now a sprawling market place; the lake is drained 
and dry; the palace on the hill has crumpled; but 
sometimes on a winter afternoon the ghost of the 
Hungry Wolf rages through the mountain valley in 
the fiereeness of the storm. 
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VERY JUNE AND JULY, summer-school stu- 
dents from the United States swarm across the 
Mexican border, bent on finding what they hope 
will be high adventure in the land of the high 

Sierras. They are equipped with suitcases full of what 
they consider the proper attire, with tennis racquets 
and golf elubs. Most of them even know a little Span- 
ish. But, like the average U.S. tourist the world over, 
teo many arrive without the most valuable equipment : 
zn attitude of genuine interest in the country they 
have come to visit. 

Often without realizing it, the U.S. student takes 
with him across the border an air of condescension. 
Nothing in Mexico, he is apt to think, is as good as in 
the States. He is afraid he will not be able to find 
anything to eat but frijoles and tamales and that 
these may harbor some dread disease. He is greatly 
annyoed by the water shortage and the fact that his 
pensién does not offer hot water twenty-four hours 
a day. In his opinion, Mexieans serve meals at very 
queer hours—probably because they don’t know any 
better. Ile expects everyone to be impressed that he is 


Ignorants 


By Maty A. Eades 


# norteamericano and is somewhat taken aback to find 
that others of his ilk have preceded him, that far from 
being eager to cultivate him, the Mexicans are inclined 
to be reserved unless the student himself tries to make 
friends. ; 

There are even a few instances of open hostility. 
Last summer a young man who had never been to Me- 
xico before was wandering through the San Juan Mar- 
ket admiring the blaze of color in sarapes, flowers, 
and basketwork. Very blond, wearing blue jeans and 
sports shirt, he was obviously a gringo student. Sud- 
cenly an overripe tomato squished on the back of his 
head. He recovered himself just in time to see a grin- 
ning face disappear behind a fruit stall. Though in- 
nocent himself, the student was a symbol of arrogance 
to the vendor and a convenient target for revenge. 

Like many tourist, the U.S, student usually des- 
cends on market-places and stores with the idea firmly 
entrenched in his mind that everyone will try to cheat 
him, and as a result, many of the vendors do. For one 
thing, he buys his souvenirs on the beaten track, 
where salesmen have long since learned that he knows 
little or nothing of silver and leather because he can’t 


Oil. By A. G. Warshewsky. 
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afford them at home. Naturally, they resent his plain- 
ly apparent conviction that everything offered for sule 
is “‘take.”’ 

Also, he generally has an inferiority compiex 
about his Spanish, using it only on the rare occasions 
when he encounters someone who *‘doesn’t even speak 
English.’’ In his own country he would take it as a 
riatter of course that foreign students could and would 
speak English—they nearly always do. 

The most extreme type of visiting _gringo—and 
the longest remembered—is the hell-raising variety. 
Some law graduates from two of the United States’ 
best colleges picked Acapuleo as an ideal place to let 
«ff steam before they went job-hunting in the fall. 
Now no one is likely to be put out by a few young 
men imbibing a few too many shots of tequila. But 
cur young lawyers decided to assert their supericrity 
over the ‘‘natives,’’? and got themselves thoroughly 
mauled and treated a night in jail for their efforts. 

The ignorance of even college sexiors about their 
neighboring country is sometimes appalling, and their 
wives frequently add to the confusion. One day a 
young Mexican, heir to a considerable fortune, invi- 
ted several U.S, students to a pienie lunch at his un- 
cle’s winter home in Cuernavaca. As one of the wives 
got out of the car, she caught sight of the wires over- 
head and exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, they have electricity!”’ 
Inside she made known her surprise that in Mexico 
one could ‘‘actually buy just as nice roast beef as at 
home.’’ Iler host restrained himself admirably until 
she had departed, then indulged in a singularly ex- 
pressive bilingual tirade about stupid gringas who 
don’t even know enough to be polite. 

Though standards of behavior for women in Me- 
xico and other Latin American countries are some- 
what different from those in the United States, the 
urban Mexican will not usually hold it against a grin- 
ga if she goes out unchaperoned with men—unless she 
makes herself conspicuous.” But that is precisely what 
a certain unforgettable type of visiting norteamerica- 
na does. Freed from school regulations and her pa- 
rents’ vigilance, probably for the first time in her life, 
she goes all out to be ‘‘sophistieated.’’ But it soon 
becomes painfully apparent that she is new at the art. 
fhe drinks too much and giggles and laughs too often 
and too loudly. When her Mexican escort tags her as 
a young woman of unpartieular virtue and _ starts 


S This stormy night, 


Speed home, far-flying bird, 


For a Lost Bird 


By Minna Gellert 


PEED home, lay wing to the wind 
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treating her accordingly, she flies home to her pen- 
sién in righteous indignation and with a low opinion 
ef **these Mexicans.”’ 

Wearing slacks on the street is out for women, 
us two girls discovered the hard way. Slacks seemed 
jast right to them for pyramid-climbing. But they had 
to walk five blocks from their pension io board the 
excursion buses. When they met their maid on the 
street and she refused to speak to them, they decided 
to confine such U.S. idiosynerasies to the house. 

Friendliness and genuine interest, however, can 
overcome ignorance and even serious breaches of 
local manners. And though the yanqui attitude 
is taken through customs, it can be set aside. 
Most of it is rooted in suspicion, a feeling of in- 
feriority, and small fears. As one young man said, 
‘For the first two weeks I didn’t trust anybody. 
Then I realized I wasn’t getting anywhere, and after 
that everything was all right.’’ Another was so afraid 
he would get some kind of **bug’’ that he would eat 
nowhere except at Sanborn’s—it was ‘‘American’’ so 
it must be all right. Three weeks later he was orien- 
ted to the point of eating slices of pineapple bough:t 
from street vendors. 

Then there was the college freshman who had r.e- 
ver been out of Iowa before he went to Mexico for a 
summer. Ile had somehow learned to speak excellent 
Spanish in high school and arrived in Mexico deter- 
inined not to leave until he isnew the people and the 
language well. He knew next to nothing about the 
country, but he talked to every shoeshine boy who took 
« brush to his shoes. He inveigled his landlady into 
introducing him to two Mexiean girls and then spent 
hours in their homes talking to their families. Mar- 
veling at the huge loads he saw small barefoot Indians 
carrying at a dog trot along the city streets, he once 
stopped one to ask if he could heft the pack’s weight. 
The student was a strapping fellow, six feet tall and 
broad of shoulder, but when he shifted the load to his 
back he almost buckled under it and went his way 
with deep respect for the Indian’s fortitude, 

Not especially adept at the social graces, the boy 
had a bluff manner that stood out in sharp contrast 
to the smooth air of his Latin hosts. But he made 
friends far and wide because it was obvious that he 
liked Mexico and Mexicans. Unfortunately, there are 
too few like him. 


Yours is the brave heart’s fright. 


The trembling of all tender things, 


The rose, the falling leaf, the lover 


Surround your nest--speed home 


O throbbing heart, take cover. 
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José Reyes Meza 


HOSE of us who make regular rounds of the 
_eurrent art exhibits will most likely agree with 
me that the works which usually comprise these 
exhibits only on counted instances depart from 
the run-of-the-mill. Our city seems to have a plethora 
of painters who can produce adequate wall adorn- 
ments, neat and pleasing pictures, that lack, however, 
an arresting personal note, an inner significance—the 
peculiar quality which distinguishes a creative artist 
from a eapable craftsman. And usually, when we do 
stumble across something fresh and stirring it is not 
the work of the older heads—the familiar and time- 
tried and invariably satisfying product of the laurate 
or notable—-but the pristine, the self-seeking and tenta- 
tive effort of a youth on the creative threshold. Na- 
turally, whenever in the course of these rounds one 
runs across something that clearly stands out from 
the usual it is a rare and gratifying experience. 

I enjoyed this kind of experience contemplating 
the group of paintings and drawings by José Reyes 
Meza, currently exhibited at the Galeria Arte Moder- 
no. Here is the work of an artist who at the age of 
twenty-six seems to behold the world not as a ecom- 
plex of visions hitherto beheld and expressed by 
others, but as a primordial realm, a vast and unex- 
plored terrain wherein he roams footloose and avid- 
eyed, discovering sights unbeheld by anyone else. 


By Guillermo Rivas 


And yet it is a very small, a very personal and 
intimate world, a world of revealing fragments, dis- 
closed mysteries, depictions of minor themes that in 
some way bear the magic of cosmic significance. His 
paintings emanate a soft brightness of the beginning 
of a day. The young painter seems to be always be- 
holding reality at an hour shortly after sunrise. A sil- 
very sheen overlays his vistas of sky, water and land: 
the evocative scenes of the country in Tamaulipas, 
along the Panuco and Tamesi rivers, where he spent 
his childhood. 


A bluish-yellow sunlight envelopes the weird 
skeletons of trees over a land that had been swallow- 
cd by the sea. It dazzles softly over the higgledy-pig- 
gledy cluster of river-front shacks built over a maze 
cf timber stilts. It fills with a palpable substance the 
air over the sand and sea and the people engaged in 
their quotidian tasks. It dazzles brightly in the back- 
ground and beats down in sharp chiavescuros over the 
somber figures of his interior scenes. 


Painting in solitude, José Reyes Meza is guided 
nevertheless by the wise counsel of older heads. But 
ii is only in the exterior quality of his work that this 
counsel is evident. In its inner substance he has cho- 
sen his own lonely and brightly sunlit path. 
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By José Reyes Meza. 


BULL FIGHT BUFFOONS. Oil. 
By José Reyes Meza. 
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FLOODED LAND. Oil. By José Reyes Meza. 


ai José Reyes Meza. 
WOMAN ON THE BEACH. Oil. By José Reyes Mesa. 
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By José Reyes Meza. 


THE SQUID-DIVER. Oil. By José Reyes Meza. 


THE FLOWER-BOWL. Oil. By José Reyes Meza. 
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Un Poco de Todo 


EARTH IS ROUND 


HE earth is round,”’ writes René Sédillot on page 

194 of “The History of the World in Three 
Ilundred Pages,’’ confirming a fact first as- 
serted by some of the Greek philosophers, deni- 

ed by practically everybody for more than a thou- 
sand years and finally demonstrated by the comp!e- 
tion of the voyage of Magellar’s ship around the 
vorld. Because the earth is round the history of the 
world has been quite different from what it would 
have been if the earth had been a flat disk consisting 
of a part of Europe, Asia and Africa surrounded by a 
limitless ocean. The discovery in the western ocean 
of a new world, now known as North and South Ame- 
rica, has been of greatest importanve in shaping the 
destiny of man. Modern history would obviously have 
Leen very different without these two huge continents. 

Some Frenchmen have a wonderfully clear way 
of putting things and understand the art of eombin- 
ing gravity of matter with gaiety of manner. It is 
remarkable, however, that M. Sédillot is more than 
halfway through the history of the world before he 
finds it necessary to state flatly: ‘‘The earth is 
round.’’ The facts of history are still more remark- 
able, since it is true that in 6,000 years of world his- 
tory the knowledge that the earth is round has been 
accepted for less than 500 years. For 5,500 years 
(eleven-twelfths of recorded history) it was assumed 
that the earth was strictly limited to what is now 
known as the Old World. Aristotle had taught that 
the earth must be a sphere, but even Aristotle never 
dreamed that the New World existed. When the Old 
World was finally convinced that the New World did 
exist, and ‘*Mundo Nuevo’’ and then *‘ America’? were 
inscribed on the maps, it was a black mark for Aris- 
totle and all the schoolmen. 

The Old World finally was profoundly stirred 
by the discovery of the New World. To a few philo- 
sophers it meant a chance to begin over, to construct 
a better world. Sir Thomas More wrote ‘‘Utopia’’ 
and Francis Bacon ‘‘The New Atlantis.’’ Michel de 
Montaigne, sometime Mayor or Bordeaux took the 
liveliest interest in everything pertaining to the new 
lands. He liked to talk to ships’ eaptains and sailors 
who had actually seen them. He was delighted with 
the stories of one man who had spent some years in 
a French colony established on an island off southern 
Brazil. From him Montaigne drew an idyllie picture 
ef the life of the Guarani Indians. Are these Indians 
savages or are we Europeans the real savages, he ask- 
ed. The Indians had the regrettable habit of cooking 
and eating their prisoners of war. But is that worse 
than the rich consuming the poor by hard labor, he 
adds in the essay characteristieally entitled ‘‘Des Can- 
nibales.’’ 

Long after it was well established that the earth 
was round and that the New World existed it oeceur- 
red to some Englishmen, Dutehmen and Frenchmen 
that the New World might be a suitable habitation. 
The fact that the earth was round did not eoneern 
them; distances were so great that they felt that the 
New World was forever cut off from the Old World. 
That feeling of detachment fostered the spirit of in- 
dependence which became independence de faeto and 
de jure two centuries and a half after Magellan had 
shown that the earth was round. For another century 
the New World tried to maintain its detachment. It 
was known to every schoolboy that the earth was 
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round, but on all the maps it was shown in depart- 
ments: Eastern Hemisphere and Western Hemisphere, 
and never the twain were to meet, according to the 
**Doetrine’’ of President Monroe. Then Secretary 
Seward bought Alaska, ousting the Russians from the 
New World and placing the American boundary with- 
in less than fifty miles of Asia. The round earth was 
heing contracted. 

In this history of the world the United States of 
America cuts a small figure. In three hundred pages 
it begins to figure on page 288. Russia enters the 
world scene at page 225, Prehistoric man is worth 
more space than either. The ancient civilizations of 
the Middle East, Greece, Rome, Europe of the Middle 
Ages— and Europe, the author reminds us, is merely 
a geographical expression— Italy, Spain, France and 
Creat Britain, have made world history with some 
little help from India, China and Japan. Now the 
nations of Europe are in deeline—‘rejuvenation’’ is 
not suggested—and the future lies within the grasp 
of two extra-European Powers. for the future, much 
more than the past, the fact that the earth is round 
is the controlling facet. All plans are global plans. 
The Americas have become islands in the great ocean 
extending from the west coast of Europe and Africa 
to the east coast of Asia. 


LUNAR FILLING STATION 


Though no space ship has yet been built, no one 
seems to doubt that some day man will be able to es- 
cape the gravitational clutch of the earth and brave 
the perils of space, Here, for example, is Anthony J. 
Nerad, a General Electric Research scientist, who tells 
the New York Section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety that a voyage to the Moon is a ‘‘marginal pos- 
sibility’? provided a rocket is used that can drop emp- 
ty fuel containers. His ‘‘marginal possibility’? refers 
to fuels. The fact is that no fuel has vet been deve- 
loped that will take a man to the Moon and _ back. 
Hlence the growing interest in atomie energy. Mr. 
Nerad thinks that with atomic fuel a speed of sixty- 
two miles a second might be achieved but at a cost 
that would run into the millions even for a flight as 
limited as that of a V-2 rocket. 

Such considerations do not curb ihe rocketeers. 
Not so long ago G. V. E. Thompson of the British In- 
terplanetary Society, aware of the difficulties that 
restrain Mr. Nerad, boldly proposed the conversion 
of the Moon first into a filling station for space ships, 
later as a steppingstone to ‘‘interplanetary coloniza- 
tion.’’ Like other rocketeers, Mr. Thompson is un- 
daunted by the lack of air on the Moon. Suitable 
clothing and portable oxygen tanks will overcome that 
difficulty. In fact, Mr. Thompson sees no reason why 
the Moon should not become a yard where space ships 
for interplanetary voyages may be built. So with the 
water that the arid Moon lacks. Large plants for the 
re-use and purification of water brought from the 
earth would be required. 


Poets will shudder at what may seem to them a 
degradation of the Moon. But were the falls of Nia- 
gara degraded when their water was harnessed to 
turn the turbines of a huge hydroelectric plant? Mr. 
Thompson's proposals are tinged with romance, yet 
they have a sound theoretical engineering core. Out 
or the legends of Daedalus and learus came the 


airplane 
tomorrow. 


The dreams of today are the realities of 
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iterary Appraisals 


BAROQUE AND ROCOCO IN LATIN AMERICA. 
By Pal Kelemen. 302 pp. 760 illustrations. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


HETHER we realize it or not, for most of us 
the charm and color of the Latin American 
countries is due in no small measure to their 
wealth of baroque architecture. Though 

much is also due to the inhabitants themselves, their 
character, their costume, their fiestas, their markets 
and to the survival of their pre-Conquest buildings, it 
is the art of the colonial period that stamps this civi- 
lization—particularly in Mexico, Brazil, the little 
countries near the Isthmus and all down the west coast 
of South America. Here the splendid white churches 
framed in palm trees or luxuriant tropical vegetation, 
and the majestie domes and towers that rise above 
the adobe cities in the dry, sundrenched highlands 
form the central point of interest and the proof of 
culture, 

There are possibly more baroque churches in La- 
tin America than in the whole of Europe, and _ still 
® surprise to most Europeans as well as to many Ame- 
ricans is the quality of the design and workmanship 
that went into them. They are far from slavish co- 
pies; European designs when sent out were seldom 
adhered to. Remarkably few outstanding artists and 
architects are known to have emigrated, and the mixed 
heritage, namely the Eurepean or Creole on the one 
hand and the newly Christianized mestizo or Indian 
on the other, produeed works not only more ebullient 
and more florid but in many ways more striking and 
invigorating than any of their epoch in the Old World. 

A good deal has already been written about the 
baroque of individual countries in Latin America, and 
several European seholars have treated it as an ap- 
pendix to that of the Iberian Peninsula. However, no- 
hody hitherto has attempted to review the subject as 
an independent whole. Pal Kelemen’s ‘‘Baroque and 
Rococo in Latin Ameriea’’ is the first to present in 
one volume the arts of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
eenturies in all the countries of this gigantie subeon- 
tinent. 


T have no hesitation in saying this is far and 
away the best, the most informative—and the most 
readable—book in any language on the architecture, 
sculpture and painting of Latin America and the uni- 
que conditions under which these flourished. Pal Ke- 
lemen—remembered for the profound ‘‘Medieval Ame- 
rican Art’’—is one of those rare and fortunate schol- 
ars who are able to inspire real entusiasm and inter- 
est in the general reader. 

The book opens with a brilliant account of Span- 
ish colonial administration; its strength, its weak- 
nesses, its close connection with the Church of Rome 
and the enormous powers the Chureh with unparal- 
leled missionary zeal and newly won gold used in the 
cause of eivilization. It eontinues with a valuable 
chapter on the European background of the styles 
then current, their adoption and development in the 
New World—and here again it is worth stressing that 
Mr. Kelemen is the first, to mv knowledge, to write 
of later colonial art with a considerable knowledge of 
art in Spain, and Europe in general. 


Hungrian born, he studied in many countries be- 
fore coming to the United States in 1932—and this 
has given him an insight into the peculiarities of the 
Indian’s approach to religion; an approach which dis- 
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tinguishes Indian sculpture, painting and the deeor- 
ation of all the smaller less ambitious churches of ia- 
iin America, 

Mr. Kelemen’s accounts of what he calls **Christ 
in the New World’? and *‘Religious Dramatis Per- 
sonae’’ are quite enthralling. He is also an indefati- 
gable ‘*collector:’’ ceilings, pulpits, cupboards, eheir- 
stall, confessionals and organs are all described and 
iliustrated; in fact to the last and to the musie they 
were designed to play he has devoted a special chap- 
ter. 

He takes a special delight in providing the ans- 
wers to intriguing questions; for instance, what was 
the contribution of Flemish engravings to colonial 
paintings and seulpture; why colonial painting in ge- 
neral does not show the brillianee in color or blending 
cf tones achieved by European masters; and why even 
tiny villages were often able to erect immense and 
richly decorated churches. 

The many photographs which illustrate this vo- 
lume are of uniformly high quality and a sheer de- 
light to anybody with a taste for baroque or a nos- 
talgia for the lands below the Rio Grande. Few who 
search for their favorite facade or some little-known 
object of their particular faney--an amusing santito 
a blue and gold organ or a shell-shaped confessional 

-will be disappointed, 


THE TWO CROSSES OF TODOS SANTOS: Survivals 
of Mayan Religious Ritual. By Maud Oakes. Introduc- 
tion by Pau! Radon. Illustrated. Bollingen Series XXVII 
274 pp. New York: Pantheon Books. 


M AKING no elaim to being a professional anthro- 

pologist, Miss Oakes probably would not know 
a sibling from a parallel cousin if you showed them 
to her. Yet she is a woman of perception, intelligen- 
ce, persistence, sympathy, and courage—characteris- 
tics which can be worth much more than academie de- 


grees. 


I’ollowing some excellent work among the Nava- 
hos, Miss Oakes decided to look into survivals of the 
ancient Mayan religion. She read in the subject, then 
picked, in the course of a survey of Guatemala, not 
the well-visited, famous villages around Lake Atitlain 
or Antigua, but the remote, rough, cold, high, beauti- 
ful village of Todos Santos in the Cuchumatanes 
Mountains, which is occupied by one of the most lik- 
able, manliest, and toughest tribes of Indians in all 
Guatemala. 

Most scientists who go there pick the six months 
ef the dry season, She settled in Todos Santos for se- 
venteen months, rainy seasons and all. She really got 
te know the people, and won their genera, acceptance, 
their trust. That was an unusual achievement, and 
one not easily come by. Her stay meant constant dis- 
comfort and a fair bit of genuine hardship. In her 
narrative she does not speak of danger. Yet anyone 
who knows those mountain tribes ean see that at cer- 
tain times she was definitely in danger, though she 
overcame it calmly and with wisdom. 

She became a person of respect among the Jn- 
‘ans on their terms. She was admitted to rituals 
heretofore rigidly closed to white investigators and 
she came out with prime data on the strange, difficult, 
faseinatine local fusion of Christianity and the older 
Mayan religion. 
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Wisely refraining from pretensions of analyses 
and inpretensions of analysis and interpretation, the 
author has presented her material as she got it, in 
a very readable blend of narrative and description, 
Jetting the Indians speak for themselves to a large 
extent. Nonscientists will find the broad, human pie- 
ture fascinating while scientists will rejoice at the rich 
context. 

The genuineness of Miss Oakes’ human relation- 
ship gives her information a rare, third dimension. 
A scientist cannot but deplore the leads that she did 
not follow beeause she did not recognize them, details 
she overlooked and occasional naive interpretations. 
Ile may think with regret on the marvelous results a 
woman with Miss Oakes’ natural gifts could have ob- 
tained had she also a thorough technical training— 
and then pause to ask himself, ean anyone with iech- 
nical training still eapture that third dimension? 


Oo. L. F. 


BEYOND THE WINDY PLACE. Life in the Guetema- 
lan Highlands. By Maud Oakes. 338 pp. New York: 
Farrar, Straus & Young. 


F OR more than a year and a half Maud Oakes lived 
without a companion of her own race in the In- 
dian village of Todos Santos high in a remote section 
of the mountains of Guatemala. Her purpose was to 
study local survivals of the ancient Mayan religion, 
her findings in which have already been published in 
her excellent ‘‘The Two Crosses of Todos Santos’’ 
A man might well have hesitated to undertake 
this. The village can be reached only on horseback. 
Its Indians are famous for their independence and 
aggressiveness. Py her tact, her kindness, and above 
all by her deep sense of true democracy, Miss Oakes 
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rot only came through unscathed, she wound up as 
a trusted and accepted member of their community. 

The story of achieving such a status is inevit- 
ably one of many small, human incidents, of the un- 
folding of characters and development ef friendships 
day by day and of the writer’s constant learning. It 
is the kind of story that moves gently, carrying the 
reader along by its continuous revelation of human 
nature. 

Miss Oakes has used a happy treatment. Her style 
is simple, narrative, free of tricks, at moments slightly 
naive. Her arrangement is chronological. There is no 
Loasting, no playing up of dangers, no artificial ere- 
ations of suspense. She went there, she lived and 
prospered there, was sick, was at times baffled; she 
loved the Indians, the Indians loved her. Now she 
writes down how all this happened. It is as simple 
and as direct as that. 

The author has much common sense and humor, 
and she has an artist’s perception of beauty, all of 
which add to the riehness of this strange story. It is 
apparent between the lines that she also has plenty 
of courage, but only between the lines. 


Except perhaps for the very different, ‘‘ New Song 
in a Strange Land,’’ I can’t think of any recent de- 
scription of life among an exotic people as fascinating 
as ** Beyond the Windy Place.’’ The story catches one 
up gently; at first it seems merely curious. The rea- 
der’s interest steadily increases as, along with the an- 
thor, he sees the various characters unfold, and more 
slowly gets to know Miss Oakes herself, about whom 
the author has less to say. The end result is delight- 
ful, and definitely art. Social scientists, incidentally, 
will find the story packed with priceless data, the va- 
lue of which the author apparently does not realize. 


Congratulations to the American Colony 
on the 175th Anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence 
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A protest must be made against the common vice, 
demonstrated in extreme form here, of blandly muis- 
spelling Spanish. Inevitably Miss Oakes has used 
many Spanish words, while her people’s names are in 
that language. At least 50 per cent of both are miss- 
pelled, sometimes fantastically. 


D L.F. 
THE PENCIL OF GOD. by Philippe Thoby - Marcelin 


and Pierre Marcelin, translated by Leonard thomas, with 
an introduction by Edmund Wilson. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1951, 204 p. 


| T MAY BE THAT TILE PUBLISHERS of ‘The 
Pencil of God’’ have a best-seller on their hands. 
Although the reviewers (all complimentary thus far) 
have had a good deal to say about the authors, the 
Marcelin brothers, and their important part in Haiti's 
literary renaissance, the readers of the novel will not 
be much concerned with the tact that its publication 
by Houghton Mifflin is something of an event, here 


On this glorious anniversary we extend our 
hearty congratulations to the AMERICAN 
COLONY in Mexico 


The finest in meats, suckling pigs, turkeys, aus well as in Haiti. Nor will they need to regard it, 
a wines, whiskeys and canned foods are at zs the dust-jacket solemnly urges them to do, as a do- 
- your choice. cument about voodoo practices, despite the fact that 
in reading it they will he painlessly indoctrinated. If 
a we Telephones: 13-15-29 their experience with the book is what | prediet it 


Mae hire in 35-10-17 will be, they will simply be entertained and delighted 
ce. 


Ly a story which seems on the surface to be as inge- 
66 99 nuous as a folk tale but is actually a very subtly eon- 
L A 0 T A trived piece of fiction. Unless they read critically they 
MEAT PALACE LOPEZ 89 will not notice how inexorably the ropes are woven 
= round and round the distraught hero until he is 


hrought to the ground, helpless in this intricate net 


JOSE VALENCIA, Proprietor. ef sexual jealously, gossip, and superstition, (‘‘The 

Feneil of God’’ writes it all out fer us and never era- 

ses a word.) Nor will readers be aware of the ease 

--there is no change of pace o1 of point of view—-with 

. : which the authors take them from the broad faree of 
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the opening chapters to the tragicomedy of the eon- FASHIONS FOR DOI I S 


csusion, 

The trouble begins because Diogene was a husky 
mulatto of reddish-coppery hue, handsome with his 
tightly curled hair, sparkling glance, and sensual lips. 
Ii the *‘Almighty had granted him the time and op- 
portunity, he would gladly have enjoyed Him in the 
persons of all the women of Saint-Mare and its vicini- 
ty.”’ Still, his philanderings might have stirred up no 
more than the usual number of family rows and village 
rumors if it had not been his misfortune to get into his 
arms (by an excellent if time-honored trick) the as 
yet untouched Lourdes. For Lourdes’ mother, victim 
of Diogene’s excellent trick, naturally enough called 
in to assist her with the various problems which ihe 
seduction of Lourdes had thrust upon her, Commere 
Ti-Sia, an expert in voodoo and one to be relied on in 
2 crisis of this sort. Thus the forces that eventually 
squeeze sanity and life itself out of Diogene begin 
their tug of war. Diogene’s wife has her mother to help 
her and Madame Océan relies on the righteous folk in 
the village and especially the curé of Saint-Mare, who 
burns to distinguish himself by his apostolie ardor. 
Dut the mighty struggle which ensues is by no means 
is simple as this synopsis may imply. The Chureh 
tries and fails. Voodoo is tried and fails. Where one 
leaves off, the other takes over. But nothing works, 
and Diogene is carried to his doom. “the E 

The inevitability of his end—the unerased writ- 
ing by ‘‘the pencil of God’’—proceeds from the eala- thing to outfit her dolls, and the largest array 


: f TOYS in the city. 
mitous situation Diogene gets himself into. He thought ” S ty 
when he seduced Lourdes that it was just fornicatio : = 
simplex (if he had known the phrase). Actually he La Ciudad de los Ninos, 
plunged into a strange world where dreams, haunts, S A. 
werewolves, spirits which possess, bargains with the ENRIQUE RICHAUD, General Manager. 


dead, mysteres, loas, priestly exorcisms, masses (duly 
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By placing Diogene half way between the forces 
vhich Commere Ti-Sia and Father Laennee control, 
the brothers Marcelin provide themselves with a plot 
which grows in complexity page by page, and with 
characters each of whom supports the story and at 
the same time tells us something about a facet of Hai- 
tian life. Their novel, fascinating as it is heeause of 
its richness and freshness of detail, transcends its lo- 
cale. Poor Diogene is any man who finds himself sud- 
denly seized in the vise of a strange necessity. Strug- 
vle as he will, the screw only turns tighter. 


Ww. 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE ELEPHANT. By Elio Vittorini, 
Translated from the Italian by Cinina Brescia, 120 pp. Nor- 
folk, Conn: New Directions 


F RAIL and lyrical, this novel is an epilogue to Elio 
Vittorini’s previous novel ‘*In Sicily,’’ so widely 
veelaimed here in 1949. It recapitulates the theme of 
x moribund Italy to whom death is denied, where ill- 
ness is a way of life and poverty a source of freedom. 
Important for an understanding of the Italian 
scene, both social and literary, **The Twilight of the 
because of the acknowledged “LI- Klephant’’ is, however, an artistic failure. It will 
VERPOOL” standard of QUALITY. seem particularly so to American readers who need 
GOOD TASTE and FAIR PRICES, as most to understand the insight it affords. In the first 
well as the traditional COURTESY of place its style is quite baffling in translation. Its 
its entire personnel. colorless vocabulary, its endless repetition and mono- 
Mexico. D. F. ; wng “ 1, ane cnronge no fanit of the translator, it 
becomes a parody and a bad joke. In the second place, 
it has no plot. 
aie Still there is a slow flow of wisdom which goes 
EL PUERTO DE deeper perhaps than a eontrived virtuosity. The peo- 
ple here are important: the mythical grandfather 
the Elephant—enormous and massive and powerful: 
the mother who belongs to the same sturdy race; the 
weak, slight, mortified father; and Smutty, the pas- 
ser-Ly who drops in one evening and makes the mother 
pour out at last her bitterness and love. 
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Current Attractions 


NEW PLAYHOUSES 


HE lack of appropriate playhouses for the pre- 

sentation of dramatic attractions, which through- 

out many years has seriously impeded the pro- 

gress of dramatic art in our midst, will be par- 
tially tilled upon the completion in the near future of 
two structures destined tor this purpose. 

One of these, belonging to the government, is 
le ing erected on the former site of the Hidalgo Thea- 
tre, the old and venerable playhouse which up to the 
opening cf the Palacio de Bellas Artes seventeen 
dcars ago provided through the course of several ge- 
nerations one of our main outlets for dramatic and 
iiusical attractions. It was there, in fact, that our dra- 
tietic and musieal resurgence in the thirties had its 
lritliant beginnings. 

With practically all of the outstanding officially 
sponsored attractions assigned to the Bellas Artes, the 
indalgo was virtually abandoned after 1934, and fin- 
wtly had ‘to be condemned. Now, however, due to the 
tact that the Palacio de Bellas Artes can no longer 
cope with the increasing needs of the city, the gov- 
ernment has decided to demolish the old structure of 
the Hidalgo and to build in its place a modern and 
thoroughly functional playhouse with a seating eapa- 
city as large or probably even larger than that of the 
Bellas Artes, whieh can accommodate only two thousand 
spectators. Austere in its architectural lines, the new 
Hidalgo Theatre will have a much more spacious stage 
than the old, and with its modern acoustical features 
it will be ideally suitable not only for drama ‘but for 
symphony, ballet and opera presentation as well. 

The work on the new theatre is well advanced, 
znd it is anticipated that it may be opened toward 
the end of this year. In reiieving the sorely crowded 
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schedule of the Bellas Artes, and in providing a more 
suitable stage for dramatic attractions than that of 
the Bellas Artes it may serve to stimulate our preca- 
rious progress of dramatic art. The new theatre will 
be inaugurated with the presentation of a play by a 
Mexiean author, which will be chosen by way of a 


prize contest. 


The other important playhouse at present under 
construction occupies the former site of the ‘* Teatro 
labregas.’’ Built by private capital, it will be also 
dedicated to the presentation of dramatie and musi- 
-al spectacles, and bear the same name. Its plans com- 
hine the utmost in comfort, acoustics and_ visibility, 
and provide for a seating capacity of two thousand. 

The two new playhouses will undoubtedly fill a 
very serious want. At least, as regards dramatic at- 
tractions, by their means a major stumbling block will 
have been partially eliminated. Native drama will no 
longer, so to speak, be homeless. It will have room 
for growth and expansion, providing, of course, the 
new playhouses will be fittingly supported and justi- 
fied by playwrights, producers and actors and a re- 
sponsive public. 


REBIRT OF OPERA 


When the enterprise known as the Opera Nacio- 
nal was launched baek in 1942, the salient aim it pur- 
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sued was that of reviving the almost dead and for- 
gotten spectacle of opera in this city upon a formal 
aid permanent basis, by presenting worthy and ade- 
quately staged attractions that would tend to stimu- 
lute the development of local talent and of an appre- 
ciative audience. What, in other words, its sponsors 
sought was the creation of a thoroughly professional 
institution of enduring prestige, 

During all its annual seasons the Opera Nacional 
haus adhered to the policy it formulated at its beginning 
of alternating in its repertoire classical favorites with 
newer or locally unknown works, and of making up 
iis casts of native and foreign performers. Thus, in 
its initial season, it presented **Fidelie,’’ a work that 
was generally unknown to our public, performed by a 
cast which ineluded two foreign singers—the soprano 
Regina Resnik and the baritone Daniel Duno—and the 
Mexicon singers, Irma Gonzalez, Enriqueta Legorreta, 
José I. Sanchez, Roberto Silva and Ignacio Rufino. 

Under the masterly direction of Erich Kleiber, 
this initial presentation was a conspicuous success. The 
(pera Nacional company demonstrated that even with 
Finited resources good opera could be produced in Me- 
xico City. A similar success crowned at a later iime 
the initial local presentation under the direction of 
Jasha Horenstein of Mozart’s ‘**Don Juan,’’ wherein 
Stella Roman, Regina Resnik, Hilda Reggiani, Roberto 
Silva, Salvador Bacealeni, Bruno Landi, Carlo More- 
Hi and Franeeseo Valentino carried out the leading 
roles. 

Subsequently, the Opera Nacional gained additio- 
nal prestige with its local premiére of Debussy’s ** Pe- 
leas and Melisande,’’ under the direction of Jean Mo- 
rel. In all these occasions the success was not due io 
the performance of one of two of the leading singers 
but to the excellent, perfectly co-ordinated performan- 
ce of all respective components. 

In keeping with its established policy, this com- 
pany has staged in the course of the current season 
four plays that were largely unknown to our publie 

-*Andrea Chenier,’’ *‘Manon Leseaut,’’ ‘‘ Adrianne 
Lecouvreur,’? ‘*Elixir de Amor,’’ and Massenet’s 
Werther.’’ It has also extended a continued oppor- 
tunity to our leading native singers, among whom Ir- 
ma Gonzalez, Celia Garcia, Oralia Dominguez and Ro- 
Lerto Silva have been outstandingly suecessful. Espe- 
cially impressive has been the magnificent performan- 
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¢e of Oralia Dominguez in *‘Adianne Lecouvreur’’ and 
Aida,’’ 

if during these past nine years of fruitful effort 
the Opera Nacional has given us various truly unfor- 
gettable performances of ‘‘Aida,’’ the last one, with 

laria Callas, Oralia Dominguez, Mario del Monaco, 
Ciuseppe Taddei and Roberto Silva in the leading ro- 
Jes, was a major triumph. 

And fully as much ean be justly said regarding 
the various fine presentations of ‘‘La Traviata’’ dur- 
ing the foregone nine seasons. With the superb sopra- 
no Maria Maneghini Callas in the leading role, this 
year’s **Traviata’’ attained an unprecedented degree 
of excellence. Her extraordinary vocal gifts, acting 
ability and personal beauty thoroughly captivated the 
audience and brought forth repeated ovations. At the 
end of the first act she was, in fact, called back eight 
times to the footlights in response to the repeated 
storms of applause, 

The tenor Cesare Valletti, in the role of Alfredo, 
and the baritone Guiseppe Taddei, performing the role 
of Germont, likewise received abundant and well 
merited applause. The singers entrusted with the se- 
condary roles—the mezzo-soprano Luz Farfan, the so- 
prano Cristina Girén, the basso Ignacio Rufino, and 
the baritone Antonio Cerda—very ably supported the 
leading members of the cast, contributing their valu- 
able share toward the conspicuous success of this pres- 
entation. Cristina Girén, who made her debut on this 
occasion, revealed a voice of valid promise and a pleas- 
lig stage personality. 

The stage direction by Armando Agnini was im- 
peceable, while the orchestra, conducted by Oliviero 
de Fabritis, carried out its task in a most inspired 
manner and with admirable smoothness. 

All told, ‘‘La Traviata’? comprised a_ brilliant 
event in the highly eventful season of the Opera Na- 
cional. 
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Ait and Personal Notes 


ARGAIN-MINDED art buyers may take advantage 
B of the opportunity offered by the Summer Auction 
exhibition at the Galeria Arte Moderno (Plaza de San- 
tos Degollado No, 16-C). Paintings in oil, water color 
and tempera, drawings, etchings, lithographs and 
sculpture in stone, bronze and terra-cotta, by outstand- 
ing Mexican artists comprise this voluminous and high- 
ly rewarding exhibition. 


L ANDSCAPES, figures and still life in oil, by the 

gifted Mexican artist Leopoldo Estrada, were ex- 
hibited in the course of last month at the Galerias Ro- 
miano (José Maria Marroqui No. 5). 

Following this show, these galleries are present- 
ing landseapes and genre scenes of Mexico by Jesus 
Morales Aguilar. Employing a subdued palatte, which 
‘asts a soft greyish haze over his vistas, Morales Agui- 
lar achieves his most effective work in canvases of pa- 
noramie dimensions. 

Workman in a textile factory during twelve years, 
Morales Aguilar commenced to paint without formal 
training, guided solely by his innate talent. Tle gave 
up his faetory job when he obtained an appointment 
as member of a rural cultural mission, and spent a 
number of years traveling in the interior. It was dur- 
ing this period that he broadened his vision and per- 
fected his skill] 


T TIE REGER Gallery ‘Calle de Lisboa No. 60). is 

presenting during the course of this month a eol- 
lection of Mexican retablos (paintings depicting ‘‘mi- 
raculous episodes’’ executed by anonymoys native ar- 
tists). 
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"TION of works by Rufino Tamayo—paint- 
ings in oil, drawings and color lithographs, repres- 
enting his efforts through the foregone two years— 
comprises the eurrent exhibition at the Salon de la 
Hlastica Mexicana (Calle de Puebla No. 154). 


EE exhibit of paintings donated by the 
artist-members of the Cireulo de Bellas Artes de 
Mexico (Avenida Juarez No. 58)) to raise funds for 
its maintenance, was offered during the month of June. 

At the econelusion of this exhibition this gallery 
is showing a group of drawings by Maria Pepa La- 
marque, a Cuban artist of considerable talent. Street 
scenes and landseapes of Guanajuato, Taxco, Xochi- 
tileo and the environs of Mexico City serve as this 
artist’s themes. 


IGHTY-NINE  prints—etchings, aquatints, dry 

points and lithographs—by Picasso may be seen 
ut this time at the Galeria de Arte Mexicano (Calle 
de Milan No, 18). 


) RIOR to his departure for Europe, Juan Soriano 
disposed last month of his stock on hand—paint- 
ings in oil, tempera and water color, prints and draw- 
ings—in a novel ‘‘bargain clearance’’ exhibition at 
the Galeria de Arte Mexicano (Calle de Milan No. 15). 


HE Mexican North American Institute (Calle de 

Yueatin No. 65) is exhibiting from the 20th. to 
the 3lst. of this month a eolleetion of drawings and 
rrints by Miguel Angel Guerrero. The themes of these 
works are largely inspired by the picturesque streets 
of Taxeo, where the artist makes his home. 
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Patterns of an Old City... 
—Continued from page 20— 


It is curious, he thought, that 1 have this capacity 
for deep self-probing only when I am emotionally up- 
set, that at least in my unuttered thoughts | can see 
through the inner darkness. It is a pity that my feel- 
ings remain placid, that my mind cannot be incensed 
when | am writing, that it is hard for me to follow 
my ideas to their underlying depth. Put then I hav. 
always known that my writing is merely a defensive 
contrivance, that in an outflow of written words | fint 
a makeshift substitute for arrested action, | find a par- 
tial release from the abysmal dungeon of my actual 
existence—-a truant exeursion into daylight. 


Lawton had no discernible purpose when he came 
to Mexico, beyond a vague hope that in an alien midst 
his, solitude being complete and unavoidable would 
cease to be a conscious burden. Ile was not striving 
io run away from himself but from a world that had 
hecome untenable. Though he had no clear perception 
of it, in his flight, in his total severance, he was ac 
tually trying to find himself anew, to come back io 
himself, and thus to encounter a plausible justitica- 
tion for existence. A man, he felt, can become totally 
placeless and thus within this final placenessness ‘ind 
a place for himself. 

This was a vague feeling rather than a clear de- 
termination, for Lawton had> been lost a long time 
aud his flight to Mexico was merely a single phase 
in a continuous process of running away from an ex- 
ternal world wherein in terms of internal life he had 
no place. The urge had been always in him. It was 
not only the barrenness of the external world, but 
there was always a feeling of some menace, of some 
implicit retribution, which he wanted to leave behind. 
And there was the eternal fear that it might catch 
up with him. 

It was in his writing, in the self-inflicted pain of 
confession, that he found a periodical and partial re- 
lense from this fear. He could get away from it by 
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facing it squarely. There was that story he wrote— 
oue of his earliest and best, it was still reprinted in 
anthologies—about the two boys on the San Francis- 
“so water front who attempted to become stowaways on 
a freight boat bound for Australia. One of the iwo, 
who led the way, unable to negotiate the rat-guard 
disk on the mooring cable, lost his grip, fell and got 
drowned, while the other ran away panic-stricken, 
guarding the dark secret inside him. The secret had 
not been revealed till he wrote the story. His veracious 
account became fiction only when he saw it in print 
Ile outlived this episode, though he never outlived the 
urge to run away. 

Through his years in school, his first jobs and 
encounters with women, his faltering entry into the 
world of books and ideas, through his horror-ridden 
experience in the war, the longing for escape was al!- 
ways in him. There was still a slender thread of self- 
possession during the months when life and death were 
an alternating process as fixed as night and day. But 
this thread snapped when he was captured and tor- 
tured by the enemy. Now the urge to escape was stif- 
led by insurmountable physical barriers. Now the sole 
evailable escape was into himself. In the brutal tortu- 
re, in the claustrophobia of a German prison camp, he 
found this inner refuge. Within its darkness he per- 
ecived himself with a lucid wholeness; he learned how 
to mistrust and re-evaluate everything he did, he saw 
ovr heard. Through minute and constant self-dissection 
he learned how to behold the hidden core, the motiva- 
ting mainspring of all experience, suffering thereby 
an added self-inflicted torture, for in the end it made 
him aware of a major culpability—it made him con- 
vineced that he had been eaptured because of witless 
cowardice, and that thereby he had somehow betray- 
ed his comrades. That final, fatal recon detail, where 
his closest friend died at his side, was the constant 
point of departure for his probings. And here again, 
fusing with the newer sharper visions, was the re-awa- 
kened vision of the thin, powerless arms of a boy in a 
torn shirt desperately grappling on a cable rope with 
an insurmountable rat-guard disk. 

Lawton’s mutilated body healed after the war. 
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Tall, thin, sandy-complexioned, quite eommonplace of 
wspect, he bore no outward signs of inner damage; bui 
his soul, like that of many other unlisted casualties, | 


remained permanently wounded. And though he lack- 
ed such conscious purpose, perhaps it was in his hope 
to heal this wound that Mexico became a stopover in 
his perpetual flight. Here, through disciplined daily 
effort, he drew on his memory to recapture the result 

of his probings within the pages of a book. The book, 

following the structure of a novel, was an autobiogra- ( e 

phy of thoughts and sensations, a minute search of the 
obseure and involved motivations which impel men to 


act blindly, impotently driven by circumstances rather 
than guided by personal volition. He had written hand arrited 
other novels, and albeit in each he achieved a some- 

what similar task, he knew that in a definitive sense Sul KS, ollons 
the task was yet largely undone, that he would in- 


deed never be able to achieve it in his lifetime. And Swim suts 


he was comforted rather than dismayed by this though: 


for at least to that extent his life, without fulfillment, fCeSort wear 
contained a purpose. At ieast, there would always he Separates 
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Lawton met Ruth at the little sidestreet restau- oral fabr 
rant where he occasionally took his meals. He had 


seen her there various times, and once, when he walk- only Shopuntexicocity 


ed in during the rush hours, finding the place crowd. 

ed, asked if she would mind to share her table. It Y de Ye forma 
was strange, she said, to meet an American in a place Aseo (a e 124 
like this. As to herself, she came here not because of 
the quaint atmosphere but because it was cheap. That 
night he took her to a movie, and a few nights later 
she climbed with him the five flights of stairs to his 
untidy and almost barren quarters on the top floor 
of a dilapidated apartment building. 

When she left him in the morning he had no de- 
sire to see her again. It ‘was not because he actually 
disliked her, but because for a man in flight all ex- 
perience must be reduced to transient episodes. He 
instinctively shrinks from any involvement, avoids the Marsella 28 
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chance of any attachment which might impede his 
flight. He sensed in her, moreover, a subtly disturbing 
presence of something which made her resemble him- 
self. Like himself she seemed to lack a discernible 
purpose in life. Though he had no wish—beyond ihe 
uneonsecious desire to probe everything that came his 
way—to delve into her past, from her offhand, reti- 
cent yet revealing remarks he surmised the source of 
théir resemblance. She too, he learned, had been bad- 
‘iy hurt and frightened in her past (a child born out 
of wedlock, whose sacrifice in order to save herself 
resulted in irreparable havoe), and he sensed that this 
burt and fear set her apart, like himself, from most 
people. Their odd impersonal intimacy was sustained 
by the sad affinity of similar apartness. And yet, in 
tuitively, they both resented this affinity, they resent- 
ed the mirror each presented for the other. Draw» 
znd repelled they maintained a precarious fellowship, 
au strange friendship which endured through various 
months, a companionship which did not allay their 
inner solitude, which rendered it deeper and more de- 
solate. 


The final match was over. The incandescent num- 
bers on the board revealed the final score, and the 
spectators, cleaved by their respective loss or gain, 
either weary and emotionally spent, or gay and exhi- 
lerated as if under the stimulus of a drug, descended 
from the tiers. Silently, moving slowly with the crowd, 
they made their way through the aisles and foyer 
to the outer vestibule. In the street a fine drizzle wa- 
vered in bright splurges over the neon signs and shift- 
ing beams of headlights as they hastened into a eab. 

They sat in silence while the car maneuvered its 
way through the dense traffic toward the Paseo, a si- 
lence which moment by moment, with each turn of 
the wheels, grew heavier, more impassable, took them 
farther and farther away from each other, like a pal- 
pable thing inexorably and inextricably descending, 
siiking deeper and deeper into a bottomless pit. Then 
suddenly Ruth emerged from the pit. ‘‘I am glad,’’ 
she said with a timorous cheerfulness, ‘‘that the blues 
won after all.’’ 

So you are, he thought and was at the point of 
saying, And what difference does it make, for Christ’s 
sake? But he checked himself, perceiving something 
in that instant with a piercing sharpness; he left the 
words unuttered, thinking, why yes, of course. It ma- 
kes an awful lot of difference. Sure. The blues. The 
blues won... Indeed, the blues... the blind... It 
may yet be possible that the blind can guide the 
blind. 

And though he said nothing, he moved closer and 
placed his arm around her shoulders, and firmly drew 
her to his side, 
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THE ROAD TO MORELIA 
Continued from page 20 


that had once been the great courtyard, the wide stone 
staircase rises, evocative and gracious. It seems to 
have been designed to make the most of a prelate’s 
stately tread or the velvet sweep of a lady’s train. 
The staircase does not begin or end architecturally 
where one would expect a stairease to begin and end, 
and it winds leisurely, as if hurry were the most un- 
seemly thing in the world. It disappears and again 
appears, and is punctuated with resting-stages where 
fragrant shrub-shaded nooks invite meditation or a lo- 
yer’s rendezvous. Leisure is subtly suggested, too, by 
aleoves or small antechambers that pause before ihe 
bedrooms, in which other aleoves have been converted 
into bathrooms, 

In our room the furniture carried out the colonial 
style in good reproduction. The afternoon sunlight, 
sifting through the blinds, high-lighted the Rembrandt 
tones, rich brown, dull red, and blackish yellow. In 
an aleove a great swelling bed with a modern inner- 
spring mattress and a monogrammed cover invited 
restful sleep or luxurious dalliance. The two high wide 
windows set off in little aleoves of their own were 
reached by two steps, and on either side within each 
aleove were fixed seats where one could watch a bit 
ot the world go by as if from an opera box. 


From the colonial dignity of the window seat I 
watched the passing of a youthful military band, play- 
ing with spirit but not brazenly, And then, as I stared 
at the flashily modernistic new hotel across the 
way, I saw a flashy sports-model car drive up and a 
flashy slick-haired young man help a flashy peroxided 
blonde out, with all the sensual exuberance of their 
mission revealed in their gestures. I thought how 
much more vulgar and blatant sin could be today than 
when the Bishop of Valladolid lived in the palace that 
was now a hotel. I could not entirely subscribe to Bur- 
ke’s idea of ‘‘vice gaining more of evil by losing half 
its grossness.’’ Yet one might ‘‘sin with a high hand’’ 
in the Old Testament phrase and still not be so osten- 
tatiously offensive. 

I turned back to the dignified proportions of the 
room and remarked that they had once been even more 
generous before the hotel management had cut them 
down somewhat for utilitarian economy. But the peo- 
ple had to pay through the nose for the spaciousness 
of the Bishop’s heyday. The first British Minister to 
Mexico, Henry George Ward, is our authority for the 
fact that in the 1820’s ‘‘throughout the Bishopric of 
Valladolid the marriage fees vary from seventeen to 
twenty-two dollars,’’ and this in a period when a cot- 
tage could be built for four dollars and the daily 
wages of a laborer did not exceed twenty-four cents 
a day. ‘‘Twenty-two dollars,’’ says Mr. Ward, ‘‘is a 
sum which exceeds half their yearly earnings in a 
country where Feast and Fast days reduce the num- 
her of dias utiles (on which labour is permitted) to 
about one hundred and seventy-five.’’ Of course, many 
an Indian got around the ruinous rates of marriage by 
eohabiting with his intended wife until she became 
pregnant, when the parish priest had to marry the cou- 
Pie without fee. Some more pious souls, however, fec!- 
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ing impelled to compensate the Church according to 
its decree, turned to larceny to pay God. 

In time the reformers changed all that, invalidated 
acclesiastical marriage, and made the civil ceremony 
the only one that holds legality. The standard of liv- 
ing for the higher clergy began to slide. And as the 
power and pomp of the bishops diminished with their 
receding revenues, no longer did the ignorant and sim- 
ple prostrate themselves to lip the paving stones where 
episcopal feet had trod. 


The Early Fortress Monasteries . . . 
Continued from page 14 


height of the building and by battlements all along 
the parapets reaching the full height of the bulding 
and by battlements ail along the parapets of the roof. 
Windows, where there are any, are high and widely 
splayed. 

On the interior a number of the churches have 
Gothie rib-vaulted ceilings, although in some cases the 
ceiling is a simple barrel vault, as at Cuernavaca, and 
in others the ceiling is of wood, as we have just seen 
et Tlaxcala. In general, the church is without aisles 
and terminates in a polygonal apse, the buttresses on 
the angles of which are particularly conspicuous and 
distinguishing features. 

On the severe facade of the church, ornament is 
concentrated around the entrance, varying in elabor- 
ation with the imagination of the ‘‘friar-architect’’ 
and the availability and skill of the stone carvers. In 
almost every instance, however, it displays a combina- 
tion of Spanish tradition and Indian background, a 
combination of Mooresque-Gothie and early Renaissan- 
ce, with Indian symbols sprinkled here and there. The 
sun and the moon, for example, made into faces, com- 
pete with the faces of Christian saints; a partially dis- 
guised head of an Indian chieftain is used to balance 
that of a winged cherub; a friar’s cord, in stone, ter- 
minates in the head of a snake. Fruits and vegetables 
—the cactus flower, the pineapple, the chirimoya (the 
most delicious fruit imaginable, tastes like a cross be- 
tween a pineapple and a sweet Jonathan apple), and, 
particularly, the ear of corn are to be found in decor- 
ative bands on the arch of an entrance doorway or in 
a frieze above. 

It is functional architecture at its best, expressing 
itself frankly as a fortress in a hostile land and as a 
Christian stronghold in making its pioneering efforts 
to turn that hostility into a conversion to Christianity. 
Structurally, those first churches are Spanish, Span- 
ish-Gothie in which the friars through several gener- 
ations had been reared. In their major characteristics 
they were not influenced by the Indian, but were built, 
rather in fear of him. The subjugated Indians were 
employed as laborers and as craftsmen, but under very 
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strict Spanish domination. There were other hostile 
Indians to watch out for; and the workmen, only part- 
ially converted, could not be given too much rope 
They were only gradually coming under the infiuence 
of the teachings of the friars, the God of the friars 
might be all right and they were willing to accept Ilim, 
but they could see no reason for giving up their own. 
In such decorative work as the carved ornament of ihe 
deorways it is obvious that God could not iake the 
place entirely of their worship of nature. So, in those 
early days, they gave vent to the artistie expression 
of their ideas of worship in one of the few places allet- 
ted to them by the Spaniards—the concentration of ra- 
ther restrained ornament around the entrance to the 
cLurch—as they were, a couple of centuries later, to 
express themselves in transforming the details of the 
exuberant ornament of the Spaniards, still concentra- 
ted, but over a greater surface and totally unrestrain- 
ed, 

The fortress-type chureh and monastery with mar- 
ked defensive characteristics as found in Mexico is 
not entirely unique. The type had been employed in 
Europe. The cathedral at Albi, in southern France, 
Luilt in a region torn by religious strife, is an outstand- 
ing and rare example, as is, also, the fortress monas- 
tery of Mont St. Michel, off the coast of northern 
France; while the Cathedral of Avila in northern Spain 
has a chevet which actually forms a huge semicircular 
bastion in the city wall, with a double rampart walk 
aud ecrenellated parapets. In Mexieo, however, they 
wre much more numerous (by the end of the sixteenth 
century four hundred monasteries had ben built by 
the various brotherhoods), due to a very strong Ca- 
tholie zeal suddenly turned loose in a heavily popu’- 
ated, hostile, and, to the Spaniards, barbarous coun- 
try; and they possess a number of characteristies pe- 
culiar to that country. They are enclosed in large wal- 
led atria, with battlements on the walls and on the 
parapets of the church itself, and with a main central 
gate, and, often, one or two secondary gates. In each 
corner of the atrium was built a covered shrine, a di- 
stinctly Mexican creation. These stone shrines were 
built with ornamented arched openings on the two free 
adjacent sides and were roofed in a variety of ways 
-—sometimes with steeply pitched roofs terminating 
ina point, as at Huejotzingo and at Calpan, both in the 
state of Puebla; or with a gabled roof, as at Tepoztlan 
in the state of Morelos—and were dedicated to the 
various saints. The Indians took very readily to the 
Christian saints because they were so commonly pic- 
tured with animals, such as St. Mark with a lion, St. 
Dominie with a dog, and St. John with an eagle. Be- 
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Leving that their own lives depended on some beast, 


and that if that beast aied so would they, they looked 
upon the saints as kindred spirits, sympathetic with 
their beliefs and believing as they themselves did. 

Of the groups of buildings well within the walled 
area, the church dominated; it was the heart of the 
place. The church was not built for the monastery; 
the monastery existed for the church. There were many 
churches built without monasteries; but there could 
not be a monastery without a church. Its size and po- 
sition in the group show its importance. On one side of 
ii, or sometimes on both sides, are the remains of the 
various appurtenant buildings, built around one or 
wore cloistered courts, or patios, which seved as school 
library, hospital, and living quarters for the friars. 
‘lhe monastic establishment was a fairly complete small 
city in itself. The large, aisleless church had annexed 
to it a sacristy and a baptistry, and usually one or 
more chapels. Another feature which is a purely Ameri- 
can creation, and not to be found in Europe, is the 
open chapel, brought about by the necessity of saying 
mass to huge crowds of Indians who could not be 
accommodated in the churches, which were too few 
and, in spite of their great proportions, too small. These 
chapels took various forms; the partial ruins of a par- 
ticularly fine example is to be found at Tlalmanaleo, 
on the road from Mexico City to Amecameca, where 
the capitals of the clustered columns and the round 
zrches are profusely decorated with Renaissance de- 
tails carried out with Indian eraftsmanship. Rib-vaul- 
ting was often employed on the ceilings, sometimes in 
elaborate star formations, an outstanding example of 
which is that of the chapel at Teposeolula in the remo- 
te state of Oaxaca. 

Second only to the church in importance was the 
cloister or courtyard, enclosed on all sides by the mo- 
nastie buildings. Covered areades hounded this qua- 
drangle, in Mexico usually in two stories—an upper 
and a lower areade—supported on the inner side co- 
lumns and arches of carved stone. The open space 
thus surrounded and not roofed in, properly called 
the garth, but in Mexieo, together with the cloister ga- 
lieries, commonly spoken of as a patio, was usually 
planted with flowers and shrubs and had a fountain 
or a well as a central feature. 
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The cloisters were the center of life of the mon- 
astery, for meeting, and recreation, and the principal 
means of communication between the church and the 
various rooms of the monastery. Architecturally they 
display a variety of styles from Romanesque to Re- 
naissance, and often a combination of these styles, but 
with a decidedly medieval flavor predominating. Lead- 
ing off the cloisters were the working and living quar- 
ters. The ground floor usually contained the refectory 
and kitchens and the workshops where necessary 
equipment was made and the various crafts taught. 
On the upper floors are found the library and the cells 
and dormitories of the friars. The walls of the clois- 
ters were usually decorated with frescoes, sometimes 
in black and white, sometimes in polychrome. To see 
scenes from the lives of the saints framed with designs 
cf animals and plants familiar to the Indians is not at 
all uncommon. Unfortunately, many of these frescoes 
have been obliterated, either by later paintings or by 
several coats of plaster. Evidences of many early fres- 
coes have been only recently uncovered. 

The ceilings of the cloisters were usually of wood 
beams or of simple barrel or segmental arehed vaults. 
A notable exception is the Augustinian monastery at 
Yuririaptindaro, in the state of Guanajuato, where the 
lower eloister has an exceptionally fine Gothie rib- 
vaulted ceiling, the work of the architect Pedro de 
Toro. 
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Continued from page 10 
the inseription: ‘‘Dear Daughters: Pray to God for 
him who gave you his heart.’ Behind the altar id 
another secret door which admits us to the sacristy. 
Beneath the tapestry in the corner isan opening where 
each nun in turn went down into a black pit to change 
her habit, because it was a sin to see each other naked. 
A bookshelf on the opposite wall conceals a door, 
through which we enter the choir, 

It was in this larger room where they gathered 
in silence to kneel beside a wall pierced with many 
holes through which they peered and prayed down inte 
the church next door, usually filled with hundreds of 
vorshipers ignorant of their existence. It so happens 
that the church bells are ringing and Mass is being 
said below as we peer through and see the altar. 
On another altar are several hearts and the pre- 
served tongue of a nun, probably taken out for pu- 
nitive reasons. We deseend by means of a cireular 
staircase to the lower choir, with another pierced sereen 
through which the nuns joined in the publie Mass. 
lelow it, in a pit, may still be seen forty-seven skulls 
of sisters. At a farther end is a stairease going down 
into the cemetery, or eatocombs, where every nun who 
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had entered was ensepulchered, up to the time that 
they escaped through the secret panel door in this Meet 
wall, 

Each tomb is sealed with a slab bearing an inserip- 
tion. No. 28, for example, informs us, ‘‘Here lies ihe 
corpse of Maria Teresa Sn. Blas, whose life was found 
complete after 72 years, having died 21st of March, 
1756. R. Y. P.’’ Again, ‘‘M. R. M. Joaquina San Agus- 
tin, First Abbess, Died 1852 at the age of 83, having 
been a nun for 65 years. She practiced the accounting 
with virtue. She was Abbess and Novice Teacher for 
2 years. Had in charge the choir service because of 
her beautiful voice. A distinguished nun on account 
of her unlimited virtue.’’ We pass into a dark corridor 
where the lifelike figure of a kneeling nun startles us. 
Along the wall hang the habits of most of the sisters. 
From here they made their escape. A minute later 
we emerge into a sunlit patio, where the nuns used 
onee a month to receive their relatives. Today, the Ilid- 
den Nunnery is one of the best-paying of nationally 
owned ‘‘sights.’’ Good Catholies are shocked at the BORN 1890 - STILL GOING STRCNG 
thought_of the constant flow of usually disrespectful 
tourists who troop through it daily. 
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Berra, listed and identified more than seven hundred WA L hk K R 


of these tribal groups. According to language, they 

were divided into about a dozen distinet linguistic fa- SCOTCH WHISKY 

milies. Within these linguistic families there were 

from fifty to one hundred different languages, but The drink of fashion the world over 


they differed as to customs, traditions, and general Distributors for the Mexican Republic 
cultural development. As Simpson says: 


‘*Some of these tribes, like the Aztecs whom many -PEDRAGES Y CIA. SUCS. S. de R. L: 


grudgingly asknowledged as master, had reached re- Dr. J. M. Vertiz N® 301-B. Mexico, D. F. 
latively high stages of development. Others were of Reg. S.S.A. Ne 2680 “A” Prop. 1043/50 
the most primitive type of wandering groups snateh- 
ing a meager and precarious living from forest and 
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stream. but each ot these tribes—and this is the im- 
portant point to note—differed in greater or less de- 
gree one from the other. Their religious beliefs and 
practices were unlike, their economic organizations 
were dissimilar, their social systems were diverse... 
In short, at the time of the Conquest, Mexico was an 
agglomeration of culturally disparate groups, seatter- 
ed over a vast area and, except for the loosely held 
together Aztec Confederacy, either, for all practical 
purposes, isolated, or having only such contacis as 
those involved in warfare or desultory and intermit- 
tent trade.’’ 

The important point, which we wish to emphasize 
in this discussion, is that many of these linguistie- 
ally separate groups have continued almost as separate 
little worlds, culturally, right down to the present 
time. The census of 1940 had to be taken in fifty 
different languages. This census shows that there are 
1,237,018 persons five years of age and over living 
in Mexico (about one person out of every fourteen in 
the entire Republic) who speak nothing but Indian 
languages. In localities which have a population of 
less than 10,000 inhabitants, almost one person out of 
every ten (9.5 per cent) speaks only an Indian lan- 
guage. A list of the thirty-four principal Indian 
languages spoken exclusively by inhabitants in 1940 
is given, together with the number of inhabitants 
speaking each. From this table one gets a vivid im- 
pression of the nature of the educational problem in- 
volved in attempting to incorporate these linguistically 
separate groups into the national life. Most of them 
live in rural areas, many of them isolated communi- 
ties that are inaccessible except by muleback. They 
cannot be approached through the official language 
of the country (Spanish) nor through any one Indian 
language. Practically all are illiterate and can be in- 
flueneed only by the spoken word, each in his own 
particular Indian dialect. 

The problem is even more complex than deserip- 
tion thus far would indicate, since many of the other 
1,253,891 individuals reported by the census as speak- 
ing Indian languages and also Spanish probably have 
only a superficial knowledge of Spanish. Many in- 
vestigators have reported that persons who speak In- 
dian languages and who also claim to speak Spanish 
often understand but a few words of the latter langu- 
age. Thus the census of 1930 reported that 47 per cent 
of the Tarahumaras spoke Spanish; but Bennett, an 
anthropologist who studied them carefully, estimated 
that not more than 10 per cent of the mountain Tara- 
humaras (the largest group) could speak Spanish with 
any fluency. If we add those persons who are reported 
to speak Indian languages as well as Spanish to those 
speaking only Indian languages, we get a total of 2,- 
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490,909 individuals, 14.8 per cent of the total popula- 
tion five years of age and over. In localities having 
less than 10,000 inhabitants the percentage speaking 
Indian languages is 18.8, or almost one individual out 
of every five. The percentage of the total population 
speaking Indian languages varies greatly in different 
sections of the country. The largest percentage is 
found in the south Pacifie region, where it reaches 
38.2 per cent of the population. Nearly one-fourth 
of the inhabitants in this region (23.3 per cent) speak 
nothing but Indian languages. By states, the largest 
proportions speaking only Indian languages are Oaxa- 
ca with 31.7 per cert, Yucatan with 27.4, and Chiapas 
with 21.3. The proportion of the population speaking 
Indian languages is shown by municipalities. 

From the foregoing, it should now be apparent 
that the Indians in Mexico constitute heterogeneous 
groups differing widely from one another in language, 
traditions, and cultural characteristies. ‘‘In southern 
Mexico there are markets where Indians meet who 
speak languages as different from one another as are 
English, Chinese, and Hebrew.’’ The ‘‘Indian prob- 
lem”’ involves, therefore, the breakingdown of numer- 
ous barriers which separate these indigenous groups 
into numerous little isolated ‘‘worlds’’ of their own 
and which prevent them from developing a feeling 
of identity with the life and aspirations of the nation 
as a whole. This involves not only the teaching of 
Spanish so that the various groups will have a com- 
mon medium for communicating with one another but 
also extension of transportation facilities so that con- 
tacts can be established among them. In short, Mexi- 
co’s ‘“‘Indian problem’’ involves the development of 
ways and means of welding into a nation the numer- 
ous isolated and separate little societies into which 
the country is divided. 
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In comparison with the United States, Mexico 


has a very low proportion of foreign-born among its 
i population. Less than 1 per cent (0.9) of the total 
population living in Mexico in 1940 were born outside 


Na TIMES..: its national borders, as compared with 8.8 per cent 


a: 


for the United States. In twelve states, located prin- 
cipally in the southern part of the country, as many 
as 95 per cent, or more, of the total population were 
born in the same state in which they now reside. In 
only four states or territories is the percentage less 
than 75: (1) Baja California Norte, which extends 
southward, from California with only 59.6 per cent; 
(2) the Distrito Federal, containing the city of Mexi- 
¢o with 50.6 per cent; (3) the territory of Quintana 
Roo, where a semi-nomadie type of agriculture exists 
—chicle-gathering from the forests—with 60.2 per 
cent; and (4) the state of Tamaulipas, fronting on 
the United States border, with 72.4 per cent. In all 
other states the proportion of the inhabitants born 
in the state in which they now reside exceeds 75 per 
cent of the total population. The data on nativity for 
both Mexico and the United States according to size 
of community are given. 

1. The foreign-born population of Mexico is lo- 
cated principially in the cities. Only one-half of 1 
per cent in localities having less than 10,000 inhabit- 
ants are foreign-born, as compared with 2.5 per cent 
for places with more than 10,000. Not more than 21.9 
per cent of the total population of Mexico live in cities 
of more than 10,000 inhabitants, yet these cities con- 
tain 56.8 per cent of the total foreign-born. 

2. The cities also contain a much higher propor- 
tion of persons who, though born in Mexico, were 
born outside the state in which they now reside. Thus, 
in cities having over 10,000 inhabitants, 30.7 per cent 
of the population were born in states of Mexico other 
than one in which they reside, as compared with 4.9 
per cent for localities with less than 10,000 inhabit- 
ants. 

+. The proportion born in the same state in which 
they now reside is much greater in the rural districts 
than in cities, with 94.6 per cent for localities with 
less than 10,000 inhabitants and only 67.0 per cent for 
cities more than 10,000. 

4+. The percentage of foreign-born in the United 
States is greater even among the rural-farm popula- 
tion (31.1 per cent) than it is among the cities of 
over 10,000 in Mexico (2.3 per cent). 
| Thus, from the standpoint of nativity, Mexico has 
| a homogeneous population with very few “foreigners’’ 
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character that many of the numerous, separate, mi- 
niature societies do not have sufficient contact with 
one another to develop common national interests 
which transcend the horizons of the separate semiself- 
sufficient communities. 


NATIONALITY GROUPS 


The Mexican census defines nationality as synony- 
mous with citizenship. The 1940 census reports that 
99.7 per cent of the total inhabitants of Mexico are of 
Mexican nationality, that is, are Mexican citizens. 
This leaves but 67,548 individuals, or 0.3 per cent, who 
are classified as belonging to foreign nationality 
groups in that they are citizens of foreign countries. 
The census also shows that 37,802 individuals living 
in Mexico had previously been citizens of other coun- 
tries but have now become citizens of Mexico. For 
our immediate purposes we shall add the above two 
groups together and consider them as constituting 
foreign nationalities. A foreign nationality is thus 
arbitrarily defined as including (a) all individuals 
living in Mexico who are citizens of a foreign country 
and (b) all individuals living in Mexico who at some 
time previously have been citizens of a foreign coun- 
try but who have subsequently taken out Mexican 
citizenship papers. Thus defined, foreign nationalities 
include a total of 105,350 persons. Of these, the Span- 
iards constitute more than one-fourth, with 27.9 per 
cent. The next largest group consists of persons from 
the United States, who make up 18.5 per cent. The 
Guatemalans are third, with 7.3 per cent, and the 
Chinese fourth, with 6.5. Slightly more than one- 
third (35.9 per cent) of the members of foreign na- 
tionality groups have become Mexican citizens, while 
nearly two-thirds (64.1 per cent) have retained their 
foreign citizenship. Persons from the United States 
and Guatemala now residing in Mexico have shown a 
greater tendency to become citizens of Mexico than 
have either Spaniards or Chinese. Of those from the 
United States, about half have become Mexican citi- 
zens, as compared with only 28.4 per cent of the Span- 
iards. Many of those from the United States who have 
become citizens of Mexico are probably descendants 
of former Mexican who had been living in the United 
States but who have now returned to Mexico. The 
.comparatively small proportion of Spaniards who have 
hecome citizens is probably due to the large number 
who entered as refugees from Spain during the late 
1930’s and who either expected to return to Spain or 
had not been in Mexico long enough to have become 
citizens at the time that the census was taken. It is 
generally conceded that throughout the years the 
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Spaniards have shown greater tendency to become ci- 
tizens than has any other foreign group. 

From 1927 to 1944 the greatest proportion of im- 
migration and emigration took place between Mexico 
and the United States. The Mexican emigrants left to 
work in the United States. This was particularly true 
during the years prior to 1930. The Mexican immi- 
grants were persons who had lived in the United 
States for a while but who had decided to return to 
their native country. Most of these immigrants return- 
ed during the period 1929-32 when the economie de- 
pression began to make employment opportunities 
scarce in the United States. 

Among the foreign nationality groups coming to 
Mexico during this same period, 1927-44, the largest 
number came from the United States, with 44,902 per- 
sons. The Spaniards were second, with 27,484 immi- 
grants: but, since emigration was also proportionately 


. greater among persons coming from the United States, 


the net immigration was higher among the Spaniards 
—11,991 persons as compared with only 1,642 from 
the United States. The Japanese net immigration 
amounted to 1,682 persons. This is slightly larger 
than the net immigration from the United States and 
second only to that of the Spaniards. There was a 
net emigration of 2,756 Chinese. Most of the other 
groups registered a net emigration. 

The foreign nationality groups are concentrated 
mostly in the cities. Although only 21.9 per cent of 
Mexico's total population reside in cities of more than 
10,000 inhabitants, the proportion of those persons 
having foreign citizenship who live in cities of this 
size reaches 68.6 per cent. In the cities are found 86.6 
per cent of the Spaniards and 73,3 per cent of persons 
from the United States. The nationalities showing the 
highest proportions in localities with less than 10,000 
inhabitants are the Canadians and the Guatemalans. 
The Canadians are mainly Mennonites, who emigrated 
from Canada in the middle 1920’s and settled in agri- 
eultural colonies in the northern states of Chihuahua 
and Durango. The Guatemalans, who also are engaged 
in agriculture, are found mostly in southeastern Me- 
xico in those states which border on the Republic of 
Guatemala. 

OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


It was noted that 65.4 per cent of the gainfully 
employed in Mexico are engaged in some form of agri- 
culture. The economically active (gainfully employ- 
ed) persons in Mexico are all classified according to 
the type of employment in which they are primarily 
engaged. Only 10.9 per cent are engaged in industry 
9.4 per cent in commerce; public administration ac- 
counts for 3.3 per cent, only slightly more than do- 
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mestic service with 3.1 per cent. As might be expected, 
striking differences are found among the occupations 
of each sex. Among the females, more than one-third 
(35.2 per cent) are engaged in domestic service in 
comparison with only 0.5 per cent among the males. 
Likewise, 22.4 per cent of the females are employed in 
commerce as compared with 8.4 per cent of the males. 
On the other hand, 69.9 per cent of the males are 
employed in agriculture as compared with 9.2 per 
cent of the females. 

The proportion of persons employed in domestic 
service reflects the striking contrast which is found 
between Mexico City and the rest of the country. In 
Mexico City there are 75,258 employed domestic ser- 
vants (male and female) who constitute one-seventh 
(14.7 per cent) of the total economically active popu- 
lation of the city, as compared with 3.1 per cent for 
the country as a whole. This is in contrast to a city 
like New York, where only 4.8 per cent of the gain- 
fully employed are in domestic service. 

The foregoing data do not present an adequate 
picture of the various occupational activities in Mexi- 
co, since they refer only to what are supposedly the 
principal occupations. Many rural people supplement 
their agricultural activities by handicrafts in the 
home. No adequate study of Mexican handicrafts has, 
as yet, been made. Experience seems to suggest, how- 
ever, that much of the farming is of the part-time va- 
riety and is combined with rural crafts. 


SEX COMPOSITION 


The sex composition of a population is usually 
expressed in terms of the sex ratio. This is determin- 
ed by computing the number of males in a given po- 
pulation group per 100 females in the same group. 
Where the sexes are evenly distributed the ratio wiil 
be 100, which is interpreted to mean that there are 
100 males for every 100 females. If males predomi- 
nate, the ratio will exceed 100, while if females pre- 
dominate it will be less than 100. The sex ratio in the 
United States in 1940 was 100.7, indicating that the 
sexes were about equally distributed except for a very 
slight predominance of males. In Mexico, for the same 
year, the sex ratio was only 97.4, indicating that fe- 
males tended to predominate in the total population. 
Since nature has arranged that a comparatively equal 
proportion of males and females will be born (aetu- 
ally slightly more males), we must seek an explanation 
of sex differences either in a selective death rate or 
in selective migration. It would appear that both 
these factors may have been operating in this ease. 
Mexico has a long history of wars and revolution, 
and, since men do most of the fighting, their numbers 
are depleted in such times. Even though conditions 
are comparatively peaceful at present, Mexican vital 
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statistics continue to report thousands of violent and 
accidental deaths each year, many of which are ho- 
micides. (These result in large degree from conflicts 
over property rights, political rivalries, and jealou- 
sies of one kind or another). The overwhelming pro- 
portion of such victims are males, and this would tend 
iv increase the male death rate, 

Many sociological studies have demonstrated that 
males tend to predominate in long-distance migrations 
between countries. The principal currents of migra- 
tion of Mexicans to the United States, other than to 
escape revolutions, have been for the purpose of seek- 
ing employment. In such migrations males tend to 
predominate. Many of them eventually return to Me- 
xieo, but some undoubtedly vemain in the United 
States. This would tend to lower the sex ratio in the 
areas from which they migrate, 

There is usually a difference in the sex ratios of 
cities as compared with rural distriets, the latter hav- 
ing a higher proportion of males. In the United States 
in 1940 the ratio for urban areas was only 95.5 while 
that for rural areas was 107.8. In Mexico the sex ratio 
ror the cities with more than 10,000 inhabitants is on- 
ly 86.0 and is 100.8 tor the rear of the population. The 
reason for the greater proportion of females in the 
cities is due to the greater occupational opportunities 
for women in the cities and to differential migration 
In the rural districts and on the farms there is little 
place for an adult woman outside the role of housewife 
and mother or of worker on the farm, If she fails to 
marry, she may be dependent on her father or brothers 
for support since they usually assume the responsibi- 
lities of the farm; but, if she has ambition to become 
independent and self supporting she is likely to be- 
come attracted toward the city, where there are more 
opportunities, such as domestic service, factory labor, 
and clerical work. In Mexico City alone, for example, 
according to the census of 1940, there were 66,793 wo- 
men employed in domestie service, and these consti- 
tuted 15 per cent of the total gainfully employed po- 
pulation of Mexico City. This proportionately greater 
migration of females to the cities leaves a higher pro- 
portion of males in the rural districts and, at the same 
time, makes for a relatively smaller proportion in the 
cities, 

Demographically speaking, Mexico is what might 
be called a ‘‘young’’ eountry in comparison with the 
United States. This is because a relatively large pro- 
portion of the total inhabitants consists of young child- 
ren and a smaller proportion consists of elderly per- 
sons. The birth rate is high, and the possibilities for 
rapid increase in population are immense if only the 
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death rates can be reduced somewhat. In the United 
States, on the other hand the birth rate has been de- 
clining steadily for some time, with the result that 
the relative proportion of young children to the total 
population is low, while the pruporticn of aged per- 
sons is relatively high. In Mexico, 29.0 per cent of 
the total pepulation consists of children under ten 
years of age in comparison with 16.1 per cent for the 
United States; and in Mexico, 22.4 per cent are in 
the ten-to nineteen-age group as compared with 18.5 
per cent for the United States. Roughly half of Mexi- 
co’s population (51.4 per cent) is under twenty years 
of age, as compared with about one-third 34.4 per 
cent) for the United States. For the age groups above 
twenty years, the higher proportions are found in the 
United States. Slightly more than one out of every 
four persons in the United States (26.6 per cent) is 
over forty-four years of age, as compared with one 
out of seven (14.2 per cent) in Mexico. A standardiz- 
ed method of illustrating graphically the differences 
in age and sex composition is a diagram known as the 
**population pyramid.’’ When the diagram resembles a 
true pyramid, as does that for Mexico, with the longest 
bar on the bottom representing the youngest age 
group and each snueceeding bar shorter, the popula- 
tion may be designated as a ‘‘young’’ one with large 
potentialities for growth. This is because more child- 
ren are born during each period than are needed to 
replace those in the succeeding age group. But if the 
diagram tends to take on aspects of a spindle, as does 
the diagram for the United States, with the propor- 
tion of the population in the lower age groups becom- 
ing progressively smaller, the population may be elas- 
sified demographically as an ‘told’? one which is be- 
ginning to show signs of dying out. In such a society 
there are not enough children born to replace the 
succeeding age group. From a comparison of these 
two diagrams we may conelude that the population 
of Mexico may definitely be classified as ‘‘voung,”’ 
while that of the United States has reached ‘‘adult- 
hood”? and is approaching ‘‘old age.’’ 


Definite differences in age composition of the po- 
pulation are usually found between cities and rural 
districts within a given country. The following data 
indicates such differences in Mexico and in the United 
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States: Children under ten years of age constitute 30.4 
per cent of all inhabitants of Mexico living in locali- 
ties which do not exceed 10,000 in population; the 
percentage is only 23.8 in cities having more than 10,- 
000 inhabitants. The age group ten to nineteen is al- 
most equally distributed between the two types of 
localities but shows a slightly higher proportion in the 
smaller communities. The succeeding age groups over 
nineteen years all show a larger proportion in the ci- 
ties with more than 10,000 inhabitants. The same ty- 
pes of rural-urban differences are indicated from the 
data for the United States. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that differences in the proportion of young child- 
ren in the population of the two countries are so great 
that in Mexico even the cities with more than 10,000 
inhabitants have a higher proportion of children un- 
der ten years of age 23.8 per cent) than do the farm 
areas in the United States (20.4 per cent.) 

Another method of illustrating differences in the 
age composition of populations is to relate the number 
of children under fifteen to the number of adults 
which must carry the burden of their support. This 
comparison is made for both Mexico and the United 
States by size of community. Mexico has 902.6 child- 
ren under fifteen per thousand adults twenty to sixty- 
four years of age. This is more than twice as many as 
the United States has with only 426.3. This means 
that, on the average, adult persons in Mexico must 
care for and support more than twice as many young 
children as do adults in the United States. 

The greater relative proportion of children in 
the country districts and of adults in the cities is an 
old phenomenon and is to be explained in terms of 
the higher birth rate in the country and of the mi- 
gration cityward of young adults from the rural dis- 
tricts. Farming as an oceupation is much more con- 
ducive to family life than are many of the city occu- 
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pations. Children may be a definite asset on the farm, 
where there is work for all to do and where various 
tasks are available to fit the capabilities of children 
of different ages. In the city, however, where often 
there is but one breadwinner in a family, where house 
rent must be paid, and where all food must be pur- 
chased, children often prove to be a definite economic 
liability. This may induce many persons in the city 
to forego marriage entirely, to marry at a later age, 
or to restrict the number of children after they do 
marry. But the city offers a wide variety of occupa- 
tional opportunities for those who wish to get ahead, 
and young adults are continually leaving rural dis- 
tricts to take up employment in the cities. This city- 
ward migration tends to swell the adult age groups 
in the cities and to diminish proportionately those of 
the country districts. Such a process naturally leaves 
the rural districts with proportionally fewer adults 
to edueate and support. 

Unfortunately, modern social institutions, such as 
schools, health services, and recreational facilities, are 
much more scarce and inadequately developed in the 
rural, than in the urban, areas even though the need 
for them would appear to be greater, since it is in the 
rural districts that the majority of the future citizens 
of the nation are being reared. 

In view of these circunmstances it would seem that 
Mexico has acted wisely in focusing much of her re- 
volutionary program in the rural districts. It is from 
these areas that the majority of her future human re- 
sources will come. 
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